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CHAPTER   VII. 

tiistory  of  3Iis$  V&n -.    A  Lady 

obtains  a  Husband  in  the  King's 
Bench—Doctrines  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy  useful  in  silencing  imper- 
tinent Remonstrances. — Mrs.  Mor- 
timer  becomes  afine  Lady. 

ce  X  oürteen  or  flfteen  years  ago/' 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  t(  Mrs.  Sandbv,  a 
benevolent,  but  eccentric  friend  of 
mine,  and  her  niece,  were  passing 
through  the  town  of ,     At  the 
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inn  where  they  stopped  for  the  night, 
the  tea  was  brought  in  by  the  lady 
whom  you  yesterday  had  the  honour  of 
dim'ng  with. 

"   (  Is  it  possible  ?'  cried  I. 

ce  c  Even  so,  my  dear,'  said  she  ; 
'  but  don'i  interrupt  me.' 

" After  begging  pardon  for  the  liberty 
she  took,  she  told  the  ladies  her  Situ- 
ation was  peculiarly  distressing.  She 
was,  she  said,  a  native  of  Holland., 
which  country  she  had  been  induced 
to  leave  by  a  lady  who  became  ac- 
quainted  with  her  through  visiting 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  hers.  She 
stated  tJiat  her  parents  were  dead — 
they  had  been  people  of  respectability, 
but  died  poor,  and  she  depended  on 
the  bounty  of  an  aunt  who  was  very 
ill-tcrnpered. 

"  The  lady  whom  she  accompanied 
frora  Holland,  told  her  she  was  a  wo- 
man  of  foitunc,,  and  oßered  her  a  situ- 
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ation  as  her  companion,  which  she  ac- 
cepted,  and  they  carae  to  England  to- 
gether ;  but  when  they  stopped  at  this 
inn,  her  protectress  received  sorae  let- 
ters, and  saying  she  would  return  in  a 
few  days,  left  her ;  though  some 
months  had  elapsed,  she  had  never 
heard  from  her  since. 

<c  In  this  distress,  the  people  of  the 
inn  had  consentcd  to  her  staying  with 
them,  and  gave  her  her  board,  on  con- 
dition  that  she  would  make  herseif 
useful.  She  had  always  heard,  she 
said,  that  the  English  were  a  good 
and  humane  people,  and  she  thought 
by  telling  her  story  to  any  ladies  that 
came  there,  she  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  friend  who 
would  have  the  charity  to  recomrnend 
her  to  some  more  eligible  Situation. 

"  This  story,  related  with  the  most 
perfect  appearance  of  truth  and  sim- 
plicity,  made  its  way  at  once  to  ihe 
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bencvolent  heart  ^of  Mrs.  Sandbv  : 
tbere  was  one  circmnstance,,  however, 
that    a    liitle    staggercd     her.       Miss 

Von had  represented  herseif  as 

•having  had  an  excellent  education,  yet 
her  rnanners  were  verv  vulgär 

"  The  people  of  the  inn  corrobo- 
rated  her  having  been  left  there.,  but 
seemed  to  think  the  person  who 
brought  her,  treated  her  more  as  a 
servant  than  a  companion. 

<(  Mrs.  Sandby  tliought  it  a  cruel 
thing  to  leave  her  destitute  among 
strangers,  whatever  Situation  she  might 
have  held  ;  and  saying  she  would  con- 
sider  what  could  be  done  for  her,  gave 
her  five  guineas,  and  told  her  in  the 
morning  she  would  perhaps  be  able  to 
settle  some  plan  for  her  future  wel- 
fare. 

{C  Miss  Von  ■ expressed    her 

gratitude  in  Yery  strong,  if  not  weH 
chosen  terms,,  and  left  the  joom. 
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u  e  What  can  we  do  for  this  poor 
thing,  Letitia?'  sa\d  Mrs.  Sandbj  to 
her  niece. 

"  c  Do  !'  replied  the  young  ladv. 
f  Reallv,  ma'asn,  I  think  you  have 
alreadj  done  verv  well.  If  everybody 
to  whom  sbe  teils  her  tale,  does  as 
much,  I  fancy  she  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  leaving  Holland/ 

ee  *  Pooh  !  pooh  !  the  girl  must  not 
go  begging  either/  replied  the  bene- 
volent  aunt.  '  I.am  thinktng,  Letitia, 
as  you  are  fond  ef  for  eigner  s>-  and  as 
she  certainly  may  raake  as  good  a 
femme  de  chambre  as  a  French  wo- 
man,  suppose  you  take  her  ;  you  will 
lose  Brune  next  month  you   know.' 

"  e  I  must  beg  to  be  excused, 
xna'am/  replied  Miss  Curtis ;  c  she 
seems  a  stränge  awkward  creature, 
who  I  am  sure  I  should  not  at  all 
Hke.  If  I  might  presume  to  advise 
yoUj  it.would  be  not  to  trouble  yourself 
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any  farther  about  her.  You  Iiave 
done  all  lhat  the  strictest  charity  re- 
quires,  and  all  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
that  you  can  do,  for  we  certainly  don't 
want  her/ 

C{  e  But  she  certainly  wants  us  or 
some  body  eise  with  humanify,  to 
assist  her,  and  spirit  enough  to  be 
active  in  doing  it.  My  education 
does  not  enable  nie  to  judge  of  her  ac- 
quirement,  and  you  don't  seem  inclined 
to  take  the  trouble  ;  but,  liowever, 
111  take  her  to  London.  If  my  friend 
Kleber  thinks  her  clever,  we  will  try 
what  we  can  do  to  get  her  a  respect- 
able  Situation  ;  at  all  events,  we  can- 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  procure  her  a  better 
than  her  present/ 

"  The  worthy  Mrs.  Sandby  lost  no 
time  in  putting  her  plan  into  exe- 
cution. 

l<  Miss    Von 's  preparations 

for  the  journey  wcre  soon  made  ;   she 
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had  indeed  nothing  to  pack  up,  havtng, 
as  she  said,  left  her  clothes  behind  her 
at  Amsterdam. 

fi  Immediately  on  her  arrival,   Mrs. 

Sandby  introduced  Miss  Von — - 

to  Mr.  Kleber.  Ke  was  a  man  of 
very  great  information,  and  soon  per- 
ceived  the  young  lady's  deficiencies  ; 
indeed  they  were  glaring. 

<e  c  Your  protegee  is  an  Ignorant 
Dutchwoman,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Sandby, 
'  but  wherever  she  acquired  it,  she 
has  certainly  great  knowledge  of 
music;  she  can  jabber  French  too, 
fluently,  if  not  grammatically.  Suppose 
we  try  to  impose  on  the  public,  and 
get  her  a  Situation  as  governess  in 
some  family.  There  are  hundreds  of 
wealthy  vulgär  fools  with  whom  wo 
men  of  sense  and  real  Information 
would  be  miserable,  that  this  girl's 
qualifications  will  exactly  suit.  Her 
manners  indeed   are  vulgär.,  but  that 
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»iay  be  corrected  by  time ;  shc  bas  art 
enough  to  make  the  most  of  the  little 
she  does  know ;  and  I  do  not  tbink 
her  delieient  in  eapacity.  I  know  'tis 
your  hobby-horse  to  patronize,  and  for 
tbis  once,  I  will  assist  you.' 

t(   Mrs.     Sandby     agreed.  —  Miss 
Von  ■'  was  placed   by  ber  in  a 

creditable  family.  She  advertised  and 
took  care  to  profess  to  teach  every 
thing. 

cc  Mrs.  Rappee,  the  wife  of  a  Citizen 
wbo  had  retired  from  business.,  wanted 
a  guverness  to  cducate  her  four 
daughters,  and  being  of  an  eeonomical 
turn,,  she  wished  it  to  be  done  without 
the  assistance  of  masters.  Two  or 
three  governesses  to  whom  she  had 
applied,  had  declined  to  teach  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  music,  dancing, 
drawing,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the 
globeSj  togethcr  with  the  tambourine> 
and  the  endless  catalogue  of  painting 
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on  velvet,  filligree.,  and  fine  works,  on 
the  plea  that  the  task  of  instructing 
four  young  ladies  in  such  various  ac- 
complishments  was  too  much  for  one 
person  solely  to  undertake,  which,  as 
Mrs.  Rappee  observed.,  was  the  most 
nonsensicalest  thing  in  the  world,  for 
whatever  peopte  had  Jarnecl,  to  be  sure 
they  could  teach  ;  and  as  nobody  could 
be  accomplished  without  knowing  all 
that  therc,  it  followed  of  course  that 
every  accomplished  person  must  be 
capable  of  instructing  others  in  those 
acquirementSj  various  as  they  were. 

"  The  showy  advertisement  of  Miss 

Von caught  the  good   lady's 

attention.  '  Here,'  said  she  to  her 
husband,  e  here  is  the  very  person  we 
want.  ril  go  to  her  directly.  Such 
a  woman  as  this  will  be  soon  snapped 
up,  I  Warrant  rae.' 

fC  She  lost  no  tirae  in  waitingon  Miss 

Von >  who  readily  agreed  to  all 
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the  good  lady  required,  Italian  only 
exceptedj  of  which  she  said  her  know- 
ledge  was  at  present  too  slight  to  teach 
it,  (in  this  particular  she  was  correct, 
for  she  did  not  know  half  a  dozen 
words  of  the  language,)  but  as  the 
rage  now  was  for  every  thing  uncom- 
mon.,  she  proposed  to  Substitute  Dutch 
in  its  place,,  which,  though  not,  as  she 
observed,  so  soft  a  language,  was  infi- 
nitely  more  nervous,  and  being  by  no 
means  so  generally  understood,  would 
make  the  young  ladies  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  their  acquaintance. 

*  Mrs.  Rappee  was  in  raptures,  and 
considerably  exceeded  the  salary  she 
meant  to  häve  given  ;  but  she  very 
sensibly  ebserved,  that  ma'amselies 
having  good  ucages  would  make  her 
exert  herseif  to  render  the  girls  quite 
high  finished. 

tc  Mrs.  Sandby  was  rcjoiced  at  the 
good  fortune  of  her  protegee,   and  a* 
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her  clothes  bad  never  arrived  from 
Amsterdam,  generously  advanced  her 
money  to  purchase  a  wardrobe  proper 
for  her  new  Situation. 

ffMr.  Kleber  too,  madeher  a  hand- 
some  present,  and  gave  her  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice  ;  and  she  entered 
on  her  office  of  preceptress  to  the 
Misses  Rappee  under  the  happiest 
ausoices. 

ci  The  society  she  mixed  with  in 
this  family,  was  not  very  likely  to  re- 
fine  her  manners.  She  contrived  to 
have  a  few  lessons  from  different 
masters,  and  though  not  pössessed  of 
an  atom  of  genhis,  she  had  sorae 
quiekness  of  apprehension,  and  a  happy 
assurance ;  so  tbat  she  passed  with 
the  Rappees  for  a  prodigy  of  erudi- 
tion. 

if  1  have  told  youthat  she  real Iy. 
understood  music,  and  most  fortu-, 
nately  for  her  reputation  as  governess, 
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her  two  eldest  pupils  were  possessed 
of  taste,,  and  a  good  ear.  Their  im- 
provement  on  the  piano,  under  her 
Instructions,  was  remarkable,  and  to 
the  fond  parents  appeared  almost 
super-human  ;  if  they  did  not  make 
equal  progress  in  other  branches  of 
knowkdge,  it  ctrtainly  eould  not  be 
ma'amselle's  fault — her  skill  and  ability 
could  not  be  doubted.  The  girls  were 
tolerably  well-looking — of  course,  in 
Mrs.  Rappee's  eyes,  amazingly  hand- 
some. 

"  Miss  Von had  art  enough 

to  turn  this  circumstance  to  her  own 
advantage.  Girls  so  beautiful  as  they 
were,  should  not  know  too  much  by 
sitting perpetually  poring  over  maps  and 
books — they  would  spoil  their  shapes 
andcomplexions;  and  besides,  with  their 
skill  in  music,  and  knowledge  of  French 
(which  they  could  jabber  tolerably 
fast),  a  very  slight  insight  into  other 
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things  was  sufficient — and  sufficiently 
slight  their  knowledge  was,  Heaven 
knows  ! 

"  Miss  Von spent  tbree  years 

in  this  familj  ;  nor  need  she  then  have 
quitted  it,  but  she  took  it  in  her 
head  to  make  a  fortune  by  teaching 
musie. 

ce  During  her  residence  at  Mr. 
Rappee's,,  she  had  verjmuch  neglected 
the  good  Mrs.  Saudby,  and  Mr. 
Kleber  was  dead.  The  connections 
she  had  made  at  Mr.  Rappee's  were 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  ta 
her;  but  she  had  heard  every  thing 
was  to  be  done  in  London  by  adver- 
tising,  and  she  was  <partly  right. 

cc  As  she  had  saved  some  money, 
she  took  very  elegant  lodgings  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  informed 
the  public  in  the  fashionable  raorning 
papersj  of  her  intention  to  teacli 
music  at  a  fashionable  price  ;   unfor- 
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tunately  she  chote  to  add  French  also^ 
which  was  the  very  worst  thing  she 
could  have  done,  as  her  provincial  ac- 
cent  alone  would  have  bcen  a  sufficient 
objection  to  any  people  of  real  fashion. 

"  Her  dashing  adveitisementsindeed 
brought  her  some  visitors,  and  had  her 
manners  been  elegant,    it  is    probable 
she  might  have  succceded,  as  her  being 
a  foreigner  was  a  great  recommend- 
ation  ;  but  her  bad  French,  and  total 
want  of  polish,   prevented  her  obtain- 
ing  any  considerable  number  of  pupils ; 
and  in  a  short  tinie  she  got  involved. 
If  she   had    not    acquired    any  thing 
elsethatdistinguishes  people  of  fashion, 
she  had    at    least    learned    the    art  of 
running  in  debt  with  as  much  facility, 
and  as  little  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences  as:  any  of  them.     She  had, 
beside,  a  natural  turn  for  luxury  and 
extravagance. 

C(  When   her   tradespeople   sent   in 
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their  bills,  and  refused  longer  credit, 
she  coolly  said  to  a  female  friend,  that 
she  must  deal  with  others,  for  she 
could  not  bear  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  shäbby  people.  Her  lodg- 
lngs  and  appearance  soon  procured  her 
fresh  credit ;  but,  alas  !  the  next  set 
of  tradespeople  were  even  more  shabbij 
than  the  former. 

"  People  in  business  in  England,  per- 
haps  lose  more  by  their  good-nature  than 
any  where  eise,,  for  they  seldom  have 
recourse  to  legal  measures  for  recover- 
ing  their  money  tili  they  find  others 
fail ;  but  a  suspicion  that  you  mean  to 
swindle  him,  rouses  John  Bull  at  once, 
and  very  naturally  too. 

"  Unfortunately  for  Miss  Von 

a  report  of  this  kind  eoncerning  her, 
was  circulated  and  believed.  Her 
tradespeople  took  the  alarm — they  sent 
in  their  bills,  which  were  not  paid. 
They  arrested   her   immediately,    and 
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not  being  able  to  procure  bail,  she 
was  seilt  to  the  King's  Rench  ;  and  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  detainers  were 
lodged  against  her  from  every  person 
she  had  dealt  with. 

"  Mrs.   Sandby  was  at   this  period 

out  of  town.  To  her  Miss  Von 

immediately  wrote,  but  that  lady  was 
too  niuch  disgusted  with  the  ingrati- 
tude  of  her  protegee  to  do  much  for 
her  ;  she  sent  her,  however,  a  little 
money,  which  was  soon  expended 
One  by  one,  she  parted  with  all  the 
valuables  she  had. 

"  Mrs.  Sandby 's  letter  was  so  cool, 
that-to  apply  to  her  again  was  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

"  Her  former  friends,  the  Rappees, 
were  not  pleased  with  her  quitting  their 
family ;  however  they  gave  her  a 
trifle,  but  it  was  insufticient  to  last  for 
any  time,  and  of  liberation  tbere  were 
no  hopes. 
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l>   '  When  thiiigs  are  at   ibc  warst, 
they  will  mend/  is  an  old  adage,  and  a 

very  true    one,    as    Miss  Von 

found. 

"  Mr.    Mortimer,   a  man    of   large 
propsrty,  submitted  to  go  to  the  Ben 
sooner  than  pay  a  debt   he  considered 
unjust. 

"  Miss  Von was  at  this  time 

reduced  to  the  greatest  distres3  ;  Mr. 
Mortimer  heard  of,  and  relieved  her. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  music ;  and 
when  he  understood  her  skill  in  it,  he 
invited  her  to  dinner. 

tc  Miss  Von —  did  not   think 

herseif  in  a  Situation  to  stand  on  punc- 
tilios  ;  she  accepted  the  invitation. 

te  Mr.    Mortimer    had    a   very    fine 

toned  piano.     Miss  Von — ~- was  a 

perfect  mistress  of  that  instrumenta 
She  played  for  some  hours  to  the  de- 
Üghted  Mr.  Mortimer ;  and  when  he 
hoped  they  would  be  good  neighbouüs. 
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in  future,  very  frankly  said  it  would 
give  her  mucb  pleasure. 

t(  There  are  many  ways  to  the  heart 

of  man.      Miss  Von  ■ was    not 

very  young,  and  certainly  not  very 
handsome ;  her  manners  too,  were  un- 
polished.  But  Mr.  Mortinier  was  a 
piain  man — he  was  fond  of  music, 
without  having  any  skill  in  it ;  but  he 
was  stiil  more  passionately  attached  to 
botany,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had 
devoted  much  time. 

"  Miss  Von and  Mr.  Morti- 

mer  became  very  neighbourly,  and 
that  lady  discovered  the  study  of  bo- 
tany  was  the  most  enchanting  thing  in 
the  world.  She  wished  to  set  about 
learning  it  in  earnest,  and  Mr.  Morti- 
mer  very  naturatty  offered  to  become 
her  instructor. 

"  We  have  all  a  weak  side.  Mr. 
Mortimer's  was  bis  skill  in  botauy, 
and  Miss  Von soon  fourid  out, 
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Linnaeus  himseif  was  but  a  pupil  in  the 
science,  compared  to  Mr.  Mortimer  \ 
he,  in  return,  discovered  that  she  was 
an  amazingly  sensible  woman,  knew 
how  properly  to  appreciate  merit,  and 
above  all,  never  flattered.  When  tired 
öf  the  Linnsan  System,  (as  even  the 
pleasantest  things  will  tire,)  the  piano 
was  always  resorted  to^  to  fill  up  thtf 
long  wintert  evening. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer,  though  of  large 
fortune,    had    few  connections.     Miss 

Von — f*B    society  was,  therefore, 

really  an  acquisition  to  him.  He  was 
not  a  little  shocked  when  accident  dis- 
covered to  him  it  was  the  general 
belief  in  the   prison  that  she  was  his 

mistress.     Miss    Von had   al-» 

ways  endeavoured  to  render  herseif 
agreeable  to  him>  but  her  behaviour 
had  always  been  remarkably  correct, 
and  as  he  was  by  no  means  a  vain  man, 
it  never  entered  his  head  that  she  wa* 
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in  love  with  him ;  he  liked  her  socicty 
most  certainly,  but  matrimony  was  a 
yoke  he  had  escaped  for  fifty-five  years 
of  his  life,  and  he  had  not  anv  inten- 
tion  to  put  it  on. 

"  What,  however,  was  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  an  honesta  man, 
and  an  honest  man  in  such  a  case,  can- 
not    temporise    with    his    conscience. 

Miss  Von 9  it  is  true,  could  not 

be  ignorant  of  the  predicament  in 
whieh  she  placed  herseif  by  visiting 
him,  but  before  she  had  done  so,  the 
world  had  nothing  to  say  against  her 
on  the  score  of  chastify  ;  but  though 
she  was  still  a  vestal  for  any  thing  he 
knew  to  the  eontrary,  her  character 
was  now  completely  gone.  A  man  of 
the  world,  in  such  a  Situation,  would 
have  said  it  was  her  own  fault,  and. 
she  must  abide  the  consequence ;  but 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  not  a  man  of  the 
world — he  thought  it  the  duty  of  every 
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man  who  was  the  means,  however  in- 
nocently,  of  depriving  a  woman  of  the 
mest  precious  thing  she-had  to  lose.,  to 
repair  the  mischief  as  far  as  it  was  in 
his  power  ;  and  on  her  next  visit,  he, 
without  circumlocution,  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage,,  which  was  joyfully 
accepted,  and  imrnmediately  celebrated. 

<c  The  newspapers  were  füll  of  wit- 
iicisms  on  the  occasion,  but  like  every 
other  nine  days*  wonder,  it  soon  ceased 
to  excite  either  c'iriosity  or  surprise. 

cc  Mr.  Mortiraer  immediately  paid 
all  his  lady's  debts,  and  thinking,  as  I 
suppose,  that  the  rosy  fetters  of  Hymen 
were  a  sutTicient  bondage  without 
being  cooped  up  in  a  prison  into  the 
bargain,  he  comprornised  the  demand 
for  which  he  went  to  the  Bench,  and 
removed  with  his  lady  to  an  elegant 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Portman 
Square. 

<(  Mr.    Mortinier   had   looked  for- 
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ward  to  comfort  and  domestic  peacc 
in  an  union  with  Miss  Von——, 
andfromthemotiveswhich  hadinduced 
him  to  marry  her,  he  certainly  had  a 
right  to  expect  them.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  her  temper  and  disposition 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  his,  and 
he  soon  found  that  the  woman,  who, 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  her,  was 
happj  in  devoting  her  whole  time  to 
his  amusement,  now  found  great  diffi- 
culty  in  favouring  him  with  an  occa- 
sional  half  hour's  conversation. 

te  Mr.  Mortimer  ventured  genüy 
to  remonstrate,  but  he  was  heard  with 
inattention,  as  he  had  honestly  told  his 
wife,  hefore  he  made  her  such,  that 
his  object  in  marry ing  was  to  sccure 
an  affectionate  and  attentive  companion 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  and  as 
she  had  not  bcen  sparing  in  profession 
of  thehighest  regard,  attachment,  &c. 
ha  conceived  himself  very  ill  treated, 
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and  one  day  talked  very  seriously  to 
bis  lady  about  her  ingratitude.     But 
here   she  Struck   him  dumb   at  once. 
She  was  a  disciple  of  the  new  school, 
and  she  poured  forth  such  an  inunda- 
tion    of    high    sounding    periods,    for 
which   she   was   indebted  to  Godwin, 
about  the  immorality  of  gratitude,  and 
the  shameful  absurd  ity  of  any  man's 
expecting  to  be  thanked  for  monopo- 
lizing  a  pretty  woman  to  himself,  that 
she  fairly  confounded  Mr.  Mortimer, 
He  observed  indeedj  wheo  she  stopped 
to  take  breath,  that  her  opinions  had 
undergone  a  wonderful  change  lately; 
she  did  not  in  the  King's  Bench.,  seem 
to  consider  marriage  as  an  odious  mo- 
nopoly,  and  though  she  now  spoke  of 
gratitude    as    a   principle   that    could 
only  ex  ist  in  the  most  degraded  minds, 
she  had  then  declared  it  was  her  wish 
to  prove  by  every  affectionate  attention 
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to  him,  how  strongly  she  feit  its  influ- 
ence. 

c<  The  lady  was  at  no  loss  for  a 
replv.  She  acknowledged  and  gloried 
in  the  change  of  her  opinions— a 
change,  she  said,  which  proceeded 
entirely  from  a  conviction  of  the  per- 
fectibility  of  human  nature,  when  un- 
restrained  by  prejudice  and  super- 
stition. 

<€  The  great  object  of  our  lives  ought 
to  be  gener al  utility  ;  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  any  attentions  she  might 
pay  to  a  being  so  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced  as  himself,  to  conduce  to  that 
great  end  ? 

cc  Mr.  Mortimer's  temper  was  as 
warm  as  his  heart.  He  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  consider  himself 
«ither  ignorant  or  prejudiced,  and  he 
Tery  highly  resented  being  told  so  by 
his  enlightened  rib  ;  neither  could  he 
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understand  how  a  woman,  by  devoting 
her  whole  tirae  to  dissipation,  could 
conduce  to  general  Utility.  But  Mrs. 
Mortimer  proved  the  truth  of  her  pro- 
position  by  observing,  that  in  the  ex- 
tended  circle  in  which  she  movedj  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  disseminating 
principles,  and  overturning  prejudices. 
She  was  going  on,  but  a  glance  at  her 
watch   told    her   she    should    be   late 

for  the  celebrated  Mrs.  C 's  sale; 

and  she  quitted  Mr.  Mortimer  with  a 
promise  of  resuming,  at  some  futur« 
and  more  convenient  opportunity,  the 
glorious  task  of  erasing  from  the  mind 
of  a  fellow  being,  f  All  the  nurse  and 
all  the  priest  had  taught.' 

tf  The  subject  was  resumed,  but  uot 
at  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  eitlier  party. 
Poor  Mr.  Mortimer,  though  not  defi- 
cient  in  common  sense,  was  perfectlj 
unable  to  reply  to  the  multifariou* 
sophisms  which  bis  wifc  hrought  fw> 

VOL,  II.  € 
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Avard  in  support  of  her  opinions  ;  and 
as  she  never  had  the  candour  tc  ac- 
knowledge  that  she  was  indebted  for 
them  all  to  Mr.  Godwin  and  his 
worthy  fellow  labourers  in  the  vine- 
jard  of  in  fidel  lty3  he  began  to  give  her 
credit  for  a  much  higher  degree  of 
understanding  than  he  had  before  sup- 
posed  she  possessed,  and  though  it  was 
utterlj  impossible  for  hini  to  adopt  her 
epinionSj  he  thought  it  the  wisest  way 
to  leave  her  in  quiet  possession  of 
them,  whieh,  in  fact,  was  all  she 
wanted  ;  notorietj  was  her  aim,  and 
as  neither  her  person  or  manners  were 
calculated  to  make  her  talked  of,  she 
Ihought  the  adoption  of  the  new  Sys- 
tem of  philosophy  miglit  bring  her 
into  notice ;  nor  was  she  mistaken. 
The  whole  town  went  to  eat  her  ex- 
cellent  suppers,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
giver  bf  them,  Svho,  white  decked  in 
all    the    glittering    paraphernalia    of 
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fashion,  and  appearing  the  presiding 
goddess  in  the  teraple  of  luxury,  des- 
canted  largely  on  the  virtues  of  fru- 
gality  and  temperance,  and  envied  the 
Spartans  theif  black  broth  at  the  mo- 
ment.she  was  swallowing  dainties,  the 
price  of  which  would  have  maintained 
a  poor  family  for  weeks. 

".By  an  inconsistency  very  common 
in  these  modern  sages,  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  jiot  a  little  pleased  at  the  atten- 
tion paid  her  by  a  few  women  of  title,, 
who  meant  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  trouble  of  being  civil  to  her, 
by  the  r  oney  which  their  superior 
skili  in  cards  gave  them  a  chance  of 
obtaining  from  her. 

V  Mr.  Mortimer 's  conseqnence  as  a 
man  of  family,  together  with  his  very 
large  fortune^  and  his  wife's  indiscri- 
minate  profusion  in  lavishing  it,  soon 
raade  her.  as  I  have  told  vou,  received 

V  %J  *  * 
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every  where.  She  has  long  sincc 
dropped  her  philosopic  Jargon,  and  is 
content  with  the  character  which  she 
coneeives  she  has  obtained  of  being  a 
woman  of  high  fashion,,  though  from  the 
niimber  of  years  she  has  been  in  the* 
habit  of  mixing  with  well-bred  people, 
one  would  suppose  she  must  have  ac- 
quired some  polish  ;  yet  her  manners 
are,  as  you  see,  still  coarse.,  though 
affected  to  excess.,  and  notwithstanding 
she  knows,  from  her  long  acquaintance 
with  it,  every  etiquette  of  fashionable 
life,  nobody  of  any  disccrnment  would 
ever  ?rdstake  her  for  a  gentlewoman. 

ec  Mr.  Maxwell  was  the  particiliar 
friend  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  intro- 
duced  his  wife-  to  n:  soon  after  her 
marriage,  and  for  what  reason  I  can- 
not  teil  you,  she  has  done  me  the  honor 
to  keep  up  the  connexion  ever  since  ; 
and  nowj  niy  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Max- 
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well,  "  I  have  done,  and  I  fancy  myfull 
and  true  account  of  this  woman's  his- 
tory  has  pretty  well  tired  your  pati- 


ence." 


I  assured  her  that  was  not  by  any 
means  the  case. 

"  And  no\Vj  dear  ma-dam,"  said  1/ 
"  may  I  ask  you,  as  we  both  agree  in 
opinion  about  Mrs.  Mortimer,  on 
whom  I  am  sure  dependence  would  be 
positive  misery,  what  step  can  I  take 
tö  procure  a  Situation  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear/'  said  she,  (C  you 
must  have  patience." 

"  Yes  ;  Mit/1!  returned  1/  (t  I  hate 
patience.  Consider,  dear  madam,  1 
am  of  a  nation  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  that  virtue.  But  to  speak  seri- 
ously,  as  I  must  go  into  the  world,  I 
would  wish  to  do  so  as  immediately 
as    possible.      The    history    of    Miss 

Von has  taught  me  that  much 

may  be   done  by   advertising.     You 

c3 
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have  kindly  promised  me  a  recom- 
mendation,,  and  if  nothing  speedily 
ofFers,  I  think  I  Lad  better  try  my  for- 
tune  in  tbat  way." 

"  So  you  can/'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell ; 
fC  but  I  think  jou  had  better  allow 
yourself  a  littie  tirae  first.  I  will 
make  every  enquiry  fcr  you ;  and  as 
the  town  is  now  remarkably  füll,  I 
dare  say  wo  shall  soon  hear  of  some- 
thing  that  will  suit.  Till  we  do,  you 
niust  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as 
you  can.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  as 
much  with  me  as  possible,  and  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  shew  you  the 
lions." 

"  You  are  very  good,  dear  madam/' 
said  I ;  "  indeed  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you;'1 

"  Don't  you  ?"  replied  she.  "  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  I  hate  thanks,  and 
in  this  instance  I  don't  merit  any,  as 
to  say  the  trutb.,   I  am  really  very  sei- 
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fish.  And  now;  dear  Miss  Cuuning- 
hanr,  I  raust  run  av/ay  fiom  you,  for  I 
have  Borne  calU  to  make.,  and  gossip- 
ing  about  Mrs.  Mortimer  has  made 
me  pay  you  an  unconscionable  visit ;" 
and  she  took  her  leave, 
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CHAP,  VIII. 


An     Advertisemcnt     and    its     conse- 

quenccs — I    Visit    Lady    S . 

My  rcception  fvom  her  Ladyship. — 
My  skill  in  physiognomy  proved  in- 
contestibly  —  A  Singular  Charac- 
tcr — An  Author  devoid  of  imnity, 
affeetation,  or  self-conceit — /  am 
iiitroduccd  to  Airs.  Belmont. 

Some  time  passed  pleasantly  enougb, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  introduced  me  to  a 
fevv  of  her  intimate  friends,  whom  I 
found  very  agreeable,  and  I  should 
have  been  much  happier  than  at  any 
period  ßince  I  lost  mj  parents,  but  for 
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one  circumstance>  which  was  want  of 
money;  my  wardrobe  was  a  good  one, 
but  some  few  additions  I  had  been 
forced  to  make  to  it  in  order  to  look 
like  other  people,  together  with  ex- 
penses  which  I  had  not  foreseen,  had 
almost  rendered  me  a  bankrüpt. 

I  had  by  this  time,  got  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  good  Mrs. 
Dältoß/-' and  I  determined  to  consult 
with  her  what  was  best  to  be-done. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  had  been  sr.ddenly 
sent  for  to  a  sick  friend  at  Chelten- 
ham,  and  was  not  expected  in  Lon- 
don for  some  tirne. 

'f,Yöu  cannot  be  at  a  loss,  my  dear 
Miss-  Cl:nninghanV,  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton,  when  I  told  her  my  Situation, 
"  Yo-ur. credit  with  me,  you  know,  is 
unlimited  (I  had  hitherto,  much 
against  the  good  woman's  will,  insisted 
on  paying  regularly  for  my  board), 

c5 
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and  any  money  you  may  want,  I  can 
supply  yöu  with." 

I  tlianked  her  for  an  offer  so  truly 
friendly.,  and  said,  if  obliged  to  do,  I 
would  accept  it  without  scruple *;  but 
I  thought  it  the  wisest  thing  I  could 
do  to  immediately  advertise;  and  as 
she  agreed  with  rae;  I  drew  up  one 
directly,  which  I  took  myself  to  the 
office. 

The  clerk  promised  it  a  speedy  in- 
sertion,  but  could  not,  he  said,  teil  me 
what  particular  day  I  might  depend 
on  seeing  it. 

With  this  general  promise  I  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  Nearly  a  fort- 
night,  however,  passed,  before  it  ap- 
peared,  and  during  *hree  days  I  had 
not  a  single  application. 

My  suspense  and  anxiety  was  in- 
describable.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth,  when  I  had  utterly  given  up 
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all  hope,  1  received  a  note  from  a  lady 
in  Welbeck  Street,  desiring  to  see  nie 
immediately. 

To  Welbeck  Street  I  went,  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  you,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of.  Figure  to  yourself  a  being.  such 
as  at  that  period  I  was — haughty  and 
high-spirited  to  excess — shrinkhig  with 
terror  from  even  slight  obligations  to 
my  friends,  yet  obliged  to  solicit  a.de- 
pendent  Situation,  and  trembling  lest  I 
should  be  unable  to  obtain  it. 

Half  my  fears  wer-e  dispelled  by  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Dormer,  the  lady  from 
whom  I  had  received  the  note.  Her 
manners  were  extremely  pleasing,  and 
her  countenance .  benevolence  itself. 

When  1  entered,  she  was  eogaged 
in  a  conversation .  with.  a  gentlemän, 
whc,  in  a  few  moments  after  took 
bis  leave. 

D.uring,  this  .short   time,    my  irna- 
c  6 
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gination  was  not  idle.  I  was  charmed' 
with  Mrs.  Dormer,  and  without  con- 
sidering  the  probabüity  of  her  not 
being  equally  pleased  with  me,  I  was 
already  in  idea  one  of  her  family ;  from 
her  time  of  life,  and  matronly  style  of 
dress,  I  concluded  she  did  not  mix 
much  in  the  gay  wrorld~a  circum- 
stance  I  by  no  means  regrettfcd. 

This  delightful  reverie  was  broke  in 
upon  by  the  departure  of  the  gentle- 
man  I  before  mentioned,  and  the  ap- 
pearance  of  another,  who,  from  his 
seeming  perfectly  at  home,  I  con- 
cluded was  one  of  the  family. 

She  then  turned  to  me,  and  witlr 
much  sweetness,  apologized  for  the 
trouble  she  had  given  me,  as  I  was 
much  too  young  to  suit  her. 

Tears  of  disappointment  involun- 
tarily  filled  my  eyes,  but  pride  almost 
instantly  suppressed  them. 

She  continued — ce  The  very  retirod 
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manner   in  which    I  live,   would  be, 
most  probably,  unpleasant  to  you." 

I  could  not  avoid  interruptfng  her 
to  say  I  was  fond  of  retirement,  and 
if  that  was  the  only  objection — I 
paused.  She  looked  at  mc  with  ear- 
nestness,  and  good-humouredly  said, 
ir  I  wish  you  were  thirty  years 
older,  though  that  isa  wish  you  will 
probably  not  tbank  me  for ;  but 
though  I  am  obliged  to  repeat,  your 
youth  is  an  insurmountable  objection 
with  me,  I  have  friends  to  whom  it 
will  be  none  ;  and  if  you  are  not  im- 
mediately  suited,  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  serve  you." 

Ithanked  her,  and  rose  to  go. 

At  thesame  moment,  the  gentleman  - 
who  had  been  present  during  the  con- 
yersation,  wished\  her  good  morning. 

fc  No,  Frank,"  said  she,  with  an 
arch  smile,  "  I  have  not  done  with 
you. — You  will    let    nie   see    you," 
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added  she  to  me,  "  in  three  or  four 
days." 

I  said  I  would,  and  took  my  leave, 
not  a  little  mortified* 

The  next  morning  I  was  told  a  gen- 
tleman  wished  to  see  me.  I  desired 
the  servant  to  enquire  his  name.  He 
bid  bim  teil  me  he  called  in  conse* 
quence  of  my  advertisement. 

Wondering  what  could  induce  a 
gentleman  to  call  ab  out  such  a  busi- 
nesSj  I  went  down  to  the  drawing-room 
to  bim. 

When  I  entered,  I  bebeld  sitting,  or 
rather  lounging  on  a  sofa,  the  gen- 
tleman who  bad  been  present  during 
my  interview  with  Mrs,  Dormer  the 
day  before. 

I  have  told  you,  my  dcar  Charlotte, 
that.  while  a  very  young  woman,  I 
nevcr  could  entirely  divest  myself  with 
strangers,  of  that  troublesome  sensa* 
tion  the  French  call  mauvaise  honte. 
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He  half  rose  to  receive  me,  and  fa- 
voured  me  with  sorne  sort  of  inclina- 
tion  of  the  head,  which  it  would  be 
outraging  all  Chesterfield's  ideas  of 
grace  to  denominate  a  bow  ;  but  in- 
stantlj  re-seating  himself,  he  surveyed 
me  with  a  degree  of  freedom  that  put 
to  flight  my  tirnidity,  though  my  face 
glowed  with  resentment  and  contempt 
when  I  briefly  enough  enquired  bis 
business. 

<c  I  saw  you  yesterday,"  drawled  he 
out,  "  at  my  aunt's,  Mrg.  Donner, 
and  I  fancied  you  seemed  disap-« 
pointed." 

I  made  na  reply  to  this  curiou» 
speech,  and  he  continued — ><(  You 
thought  your  age  a  stränge  objection, 
didn't  you  ?  You  wonldn't  though,  if 
you  had  known  that  Nunky  is  a  con- 
noisseur  in  beauty,  and  Tve  a  notion 
that  the  old  lady  thought  it  would  not 
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be  politic  to  throw  such  a  temptation 
in  his  way." 

He  again  pauset!,  and  assuming  a 
more  serious  air.,  added,  (c  I  find  my 
aunt  is  greatly  taken  with  you,  and  if 
in  her  power,  I  am  sure  will  serve 
you.  Your  advertisement,  I  think, 
expresses  you  never  have  been  out  in 
the  world." 

I  replied,  I  never  had. 

<c  You  will  find  being  companion  to 
a  lady,  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in 
life/'  cried  he;  "  you  have  no  idea  of 
what  you  will  have  to  go  through. 
The  companion  of  a  woman  of  fashion 
is  literally  a  slave,  and  lives  under  the 
most  despotic  of  all  governments. 
You  conceive  that  you  are,  in  ever}r 
respect,  to  be  treated  as  a  gentlewo- 
nian,  but  you  do  not  know  the  many 
petty  mortifications  insupportably  gall- 
ing  to  a  woman  of  spirit,  which  you 
will  be  obliged  to  bear.r 
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Too  conscioiis  of  the  justness  of  this 
speech,  and  yet  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  I  knew  it  to  be  true,  I  an- 
swered  coldly,  I  might  be  more  fortu- 
nate  than  he  imagined ;  at  all  events, 
if  my  Situation  was  unpleasant,  I  could 
always  change  it. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  find  you  de- 
ceive  yourself/'  said  he.  ee  I  have 
seen  more  of  life/'  added  he,  conse- 
quentially.,  te  than  you  can  possibly 
have  done,  and  if  you  pursue  your 
present  plan,  you  will  find  my  inform- 
ation  correct.  I  feit  really  interested 
for  you  yesterday,  and  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

tc  You  are  very  good,  sir/'  replied 
I,  merely  because  I  did  not  in  fact 
know  what  to  say. 

rc  Good  !"  answered  he  ;  cc  not  at 
all.  You  are  a  very  channing  girl, 
and  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities 
that  you  should  be  bored  to  death  by 
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some  old  quiz  of  a  dowager,  or  wor- 
ried  out  of  your  life  by  a  fantastic 
girl  of  quality,  who  would  hatc  you 
for  being  handsomer  than  herseif. 
With  me  you  will  have  every  pleasure 
that  love  and  affluence  can  yield." 

"  With  you  V*  exclaimed  1. 

"  Yes.,  my  dear/'  cried  he.  "Have 
not  I  said  that  I  mean  to  be  your 
friend  ?" 

(t  Oh !  what  a  prostitution  of  the 
word  !"  said  I. 

( '  Heydey !  here  are  heroics !  "  cried 
the  wretch,  attempting  to  clasp  me  irt 
bis  arms. 

"  Unhand  me  instantly  !"  said  L 
"  How  dare  you  presume  to  take  those 
liberties?"  And  disengaging  myself; 
I  rang  the  bell  violently. 

f<  Very  pretty  treatment  truly/' 
cried  he,  cc  from  a  girl  whose  circunir 
stances  oblige  her  to  go  out  in  the 
world  !" 
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"  They  are  not  so  desperate  as  to 
oblige  me  to  seil  myself  to  a  wretch 
whom  I  despise,  and  who  must  be 
equally  destitute  of  good  breeding  and 
delicacy  thus  grossly  to  insult  a  wo- 
man  of  whom  he  has  no  reason  to 
think  unfavourably." 

The  servant  now  entered.  ce  Shew 
this  person  down  stairs/'  cried  I, 
(C  and  remember  you  jiever  admit  him 


again. 


ee  Your  Orders  are  needless^  madam" 
said  he,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer ; 
<e  you  shall  not  be  again  insulted  with 
an  offer  you  have  not  sufficient  judg- 
ment  to  know  tbe  value  of,  but  whieh 
you  will  most  probably  repent  having 
rejected." 

He  left  the  room,  and  for  some 
moments  I  resigned  myself  to  tears* 
which  wounded  pride  caused  to  flow 
freelv, 
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Mrs.  Dalton,  who  was  cuiious  to 
know  the  result  of  bis  vi.sit^  entered 
while  I  was  yet  weeping,  and  with 
much  solicitude,  enquired  the  cause. 

The  good  woman's  Indignation 
when  informed  of  it,  more  than 
equalled  my  own;  and  if  our  Joint 
philippic  on  the  immorality  of  the  age> 
had  not  much  of  wit,  it  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  severity. 

fC  I  will  insert  another  advertise- 
ment  directly/'  said  I;  "  it  may  be 
more  fortunate  than  Ulis,  and  I  tbink 
all  cbance  of  success  through  the  pre- 
«ent,  is  over." 

(C  Do  as  you  please,  my  dear  child/* 
said  Mrs.  Dalton ;  ff  only  don't  make 
yourself  unbappy — keep  up  your  spi- 
rits,  and  depend  on  it,  something  good 
will  soon  happen.  I  am  obliged  to 
go  outj  which  I  am  very  sorry  for,  as 
you  are  not  fit  to  be  left  by  yourself; 
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suppose  you  walk  to  the  Library,  and 
get  a  book  to  amuse  you  tili  my  re- 
turn. *' 

I  said  I  would,  and  with  another 
injunction  to  be  chearful,  she  left  me. 

While  I  was  putting  on  my  hat  to 
go  out,  the  servant  brought  in  the 
morning  papers,  which  I  always  care- 
fully  examined  to  see  whether  Lady 
S was  in  London. 

After  my  marriage,  I  had  written 
to  her  once,  which  produced  such  a 
short  and  formal  reply,  that  I  never 
answered  it. 

On  Coming  to  London,  I  learned  she 
was  then  in  Ireland,  and  not  expected 
to  return  for  some  time.  I  resolved, 
when  she  did,  to  wait  on  her,  for  doing 
which,  I  had  indeed  but  one  reason — 
that  was,  to  explain  to  her  the  motives 
of  my  conduct.  As  to  äny  idea  of 
friendship  or  patronage  from  her  La- 
dy ship,  I  well  knew  there  was  no  hope 
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©f  it,  but  I  considered  it  was  not  un- 
likely  vve  might  meet  by  chance,  and 
if  not  apprized  of  my  change  of  name, 
our  meeting  migbt  be  very  unpleasant 
to  me. 

The  Morning  Post  mcntioned  thc 
arrival  of  her  Ladysbip  at  her  house 
in  Harley  Street.  She  was  accompa- 
iried  by  her  son,  who  was  just  corae  of 
age. 

I  deliberated  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  write 
to,  or  wait  on  her  Lady.^hip,  and  at 
last,  fixed  on  the  latter. 

I  deferred  it,  Lcwever,  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  and  sat  out  for  the  Lir 
brary.  I  meant  to  have  extended  my 
walk  to  the  newspaper  office,  as  I  in- 
tended  to  repeat  my  advertisement, 
but  just  as  I  left  the  house,  I  met 
Mrs.  Maxwejl. 

We  were  mutually  pleased  to  see 
«ach  other,  and  the  pleasure  was  greater 
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©n  my  side,  as  I  had  not  expected  her 
in  town  for  some  tiraie. 

I  returned  with  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
Mrs.  Dalton's,,  as  she  said  she  wanted 
to  know  all  about  me,  to  use  her  own 
words,,  and  gave  the  history  of  my  ad- 
vertisement,  and  its  consequences. 

*f  I  wisb,  with  all  my  heart/*  cried 
she,  <c  you  had  suited  Mrs.  Dormer, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  women  in  the 
world;  I  know  her  intimately.,  and 
will  make  a  point  of  calling  on  her  on 
your  account.  As  to  her  puppy  of  a 
nephew.,  he  is  not  worth  a  thought, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  a  spirited  Irish- 
woman  like  you,  to  make  yourself  un- 
easy  for  a  moment  about  such  a  rep- 
tile.  I  am  glad  I  happened  to  come 
to  town  ;  I  see  ^you  want  a  little  rac- 
ketting,  and  you  shall  accompany  me 
to-night  to  tlie  play." 

This  I  declined,  and  now  fratikly 
iold  Mrs.  Maxwell  my  Situation. 
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"  If  ihere  was  even  a  chance,  my 
dear/'  said  slie,  "  of  tolerable  treat- 
ment  from  your  husband,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  advise  you  to  return  to 
him ;  but  from  your  account  of  his 
cbaracter  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  you  are  mar- 
ried — young,  and  without  a  compli- 
ment,  beautiful  as  you  are.,  you  might 
have  done  well." 

<c  I  sball  do  well,  dear  madam/' 
said  I,  <e  if  I  can  but  obtain  such  a 
Situation  as  I  wish." 

"  And  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
doing/'  said  she ;  <(  but  as  I  know 
you  are  not  exactly  qualified  for  a 
lady's  companiou,  of  which  Situation  I 
am  afraid  Dormer's  description  is  too 
just — what  think  you  of  going  as  go- 
verness  ?    I  don't  mean  in  the  style  of 

Miss    Von  ,    to    teach     your 

pupils  every  thing  ;  but  with  your  ac- 
quirements,  you  would,    I   am  sure, 
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obtain  a  Situation  of  that  sort  in  a 
short  time,  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  you  would  not  give  it  a  decided 
preference  to  the  otber." 

I  perfectly  acquiesced  in  her  opi- 
nion,  and  she  advised  me  to  take  the 
earliest    opportunity    of    waiting    on 

Lady   S ;    and    then    took   her 

leave. 

To  Lady  S 's  house  I  aecord- 

ingly  went  on  the  following  morning. 
I  told  the  serv'ant,  a  young  lady  from 
Irelandj  requested  the  honour  of  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  if  her  Lady- 
shjp  was  alone. 

I  was  admitted.  Her  Ladyship's 
surprise  was  evidently  much  greater 
than  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me. 

(f  Really,  M-rs.  O'Gorman,"  said 
she,  st  after  your  disgraceful  conduet 
in  eloping  from  your  husband  in  so 
stränge  a  manner/  I  must  own  I  littte 
expected  this  "visit." 
vol.  n,  © 
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{(  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing  on  your  Ladyship/'  returned  I, 
(t  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstances 
that  compelled  me  to  take  the  step  I 
did." 

"  There  is  no  explanation  necessary 
to  me,  Mrs.  CVOormao/'  replied  she ; 
"  you  are  your  own  mistress.  I  must, 
however,  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you, 
1  can  by  no  means  think  of  patronising 
a  run-a-way  wife" 

"  Or  a  poor  relation/'  addcd  I, 
mental  ly. 

"  It  was  far  frorn  my  intention  to 
solicit  your  Ladyship's  patronage/' 
said  I  ;  "  I  have  no  other  favour  to 
bog  of  you  than  simply  that  of  being 
heard." 

She  bowed  in  silence,  and  I  rapidly 
went  through  the  principal  causes  I 
had  of  complaint  from  my  husband, 
and  what  I  had  dcterinined  to  do  in 
consequence.     I  mentioncd  the  friend- 
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ship  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  treated  mc 
withj  and  my  hopes  of  soon  obtaining 
a  Situation  through  her  recommenda- 
tion. 

When  I  had  concluded,  her  lady- 
shirvblamed  my  conduct  in  toto  ;  my 
proceedings,  she  Said,  were  equally 
romantic  and  improper.  If  I  had 
cause  to  complain  of  Mr.  O'Gorman, 
why  not  seek  to  obtain  a  legal  Sepa- 
ration ?  He  must  then  have  allowed 
me  a  maintenance,  and  I  need  not  be 
obliged  to  degrade  myself  and  my  fa- 
mily  by  a  state  of  dependance.  But 
if  I  had  followed  her  advice,  nothing 
of  all  this  would  have  happened,  and 
as  the  wife  of  the  zvortliy  Mr. 
M'Laughlin,  I  might  have  been 
happy  and  respectable. 

When  I  rccollected  that  her  Lady- 
ship's  countenancing  M'Laughlin's 
proposals  was  the  cause  of  my  present 
unhappy    Situation,    and    that    solcly 
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tbrough  her,  I  had  rushed  upon  Scilla 
to  avoid  Charybdis,  I  feit  a  Sensation 
of  indignation  which  I  could  with 
difficulty  repress. 

I  coldly  replied,  my  consolation 
under  a  very  severe  trial  was,  that  I 
had  not  myself  to  blame  ;  and  having 
completed  the  object  of  my  visit  in  the 
explanation  I  had  had  the  honour  to 
give  her  Ladyship  of  my  conduct,  I 
would  wish  her  a  good  morning,  and 
with  a  formal  courtesy,  as  formal ly  rc- 
turnedj  we  parted. 

I  found  Mrs.  Maxwell  waiting  for 
me. 

re  Well,  my  dear/'  said  she,,  "  I 
don't  ask  the  result  of  your  visit,  I 
see  it  in  your  countenance.  Her  La- 
dyship would  rather  you  had  remained 
in  Ireland,  and  put  up  with  all  Mr. 
O'Gorman's  ill-treatment,  than  let  her 
see  you  here  in  a  Situation  to  want  her 
assistance;  but  surely  she  had  huma- 
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nity  enough  to  offer  it  in  order  to  pro- 
cure  you  a  legal  Separation  froni 
him." 

~(c  Indced  you  are  mistaken/'  said  I, 
recounting  to  her  the  particulars  of 
my  visit. 

ff  Well/'  cried  she,  ee  this  exceeds 
even  my  expectations.  Thank  Heaven,, 
dear  girl,  if  you  have  no  relations,  you 
have  friends.  I  came  on  purpose  to 
teil  you  Mrs.  Dormer  is<  quite  in  lore 
with  you.  A  relation  of  hers,,  a  worthy 
and  sensible  man,,  who  is  rather  unfor- 
tunate  in  a  second  marriage,  wants  a 
governess  for  a  daughter  by  his  former 
wife.  I  am  yery  sure  you  will  be 
admiraby  suited  to  the  offiee.,  as  the 
young  lady  will  want  a  companion  as 
much  as  a  preoeptress.  She  is  not 
more  than  two  years  younger  than 
you r seif,  and  of  a  temper  the  most 
amiable  and  ingenuous.  Her  educa- 
tion  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  but 
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her  capacity  is  naturally  good,  and 
she  possesses  a  grcat  deal  of  doeility. 
Her  mother-in-law  treats  her  as  if  she 
was  a  perfect  child,  which  gives  a  de- 
gree  of  timidity  to  her  rnanners  very 
intercsting;  in  short,  I  am  sure  vou 
wijl  Iike  her.  Mrs.  Dormer's  influ- 
ence  with  the  lady's  mother  (for  the 
father,  poor  man,  is  little  better  lhan 
a  cypher)  is  sufficient  to  procure  you. 
the  Situation;  and  if  you  Iike,  she  will 
jntro.duce  you  to  her  to-morrow." 

1  thanked  my  kind  Mrs.  Max- 
weil, and  as  my  temper  is  naturally 
sanguine,  pictured  to  mysclf  all  the 
comforts  of  such  a  Situation  in  the 
inost  \ivid  manner.  I  was  the  frieud 
and  instructress  of  this  sweet  girl — she 
beeame  attached  to  nie.  On  her  mar- 
riage,  I  still  remained  with  her ;  and 
surrounded  and  beloved  by  her  chil- 
dren,  I  forgot  that  every  social  tie 
was  forbidden  to  myself 
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ir  I  would  lay  a  wager, "  said  Airs. 
Maxwell,  who  had  attentively  observed 
me  for  some  minutes,  "  that  your  re- 
verie  is  a  pleasant  one." 

*'  Indeed  it  is,"  said  I,  telling  her 
tlie  subject  of  it. 

ec Oh,  you  little  romantic  enthusiast," 
said  she.  ec  Pretty  Castles  indeed  you  are 
building  in  the  air  ;  but  I  will  own 
that  your  temper  is  too  similar  to 
uiine  in  that  respect,  for  me  to  con- 
demn  you.  A  warm  Imagination  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  we  can  enjoy.  Those  indeed 
who  are  too  wise  to  be  happy^  may 
descant  on  the  folly  of  forming  plans, 
which  the  next  moment  may  overturn ; 
but     they    forget    the    facility    with 

which  our  fairv  edifices  are  rebuilt,  and 

j  j 

surely  the  disappointments  which  their 
faiiure  sometimes  occasions,,  is  more 
than    coropensated    by    the    pleasure 
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which  we  receive  from  the   hope  tliaf. 
pthers  may  be  realizcd. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  who  now  entered,  was 
fcighly  pleascd  at  my  prospect  of  suc- 
eess  with  the  Belmont  familv,  and 
exultingly  reminded  me  of  her  pro- 
pliecy,  that  something  good  would 
soon  happen. 

As  I  had  seen  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Max- 
well observed,  tbere  could  be  no  ob- 
jection  to  my  accompjanying  her  to  the 
play. 

11  An  old  fricnd,  whom  you  will 
find  a  very  sensible  and  pleasing  man, 
with  bis  sister,  (who  is  an  honour  to 
the  sisterhood  of  old  maids,  for  thongh 
iifty  and  unmarried,,  she  is  as  good- 
hiimoiired  and  as  good-natured  as  any 
girl  of  fifteen,)  dine  with  me^  and  if 
you  will  make  it  a  quartetto,  we  will 
all  go  to  the  theatre  together." 

I  rcadily  consented,  and  she  left  mc 
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happier  thän  I  had  been  since  I  arrived 
in  London.  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  Mrs.  Maxwell's  friend  was  my 
fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Harvey,  who 
told  nie  he  had  called  several  times, 
but  never  was  fortunate  enough  aftef 
the  first  to  find  me  at  home. 

His  steter  perfectly  justified  Mrs. 
Maxwell's  panegyric,  and  indeed  I 
thought  her  onc  of  the  pleasantest  wo- 
nien  I  had  ever  -niet  with.  M 

A  noise  in  the  streety  after  dinner; 
drove  us  all  to  the  Windows. 

Inimediätely  opposite   to   us/  stöod 

Lord -,  of  whom  I  had  so  freely 

given  my  opinion  in  onr  first  morning's 
vamble  through  the  Park.,  talking  to 
the  very  gentleman  we  afterwards  met 
in  Piccadilly.  The  subject  they  were 
upon  seemed  to  interest  the  latter  very 
tauch.  He  spoke  with  earnestness^ 
and  fixed  on  his  Lordship  a  pair  of  the 
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iinest  and  most  expressive  eycs  I  ever 
saw. 

"  Oh  !  inj  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Max- 
well,   who    had    also    observed   bim, 
"  there  eannot  be  the   smallest  doubt 
of  this  man's  possessing  all  the  cardinal 
virtues  ;    his  eyes  alone  are  sufficient 
to   entitle  him  to  them.     To  say  no- 
11110^**    continued    she,    archly,    ce  of 
the  benevolence  about  the  mouth,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Lavaterian  art,  of 
which    you    made    honourablc    men- 
tion." 

'-{  Do  you  know  him  }"  asked   Mr. 
Harvev. 

' f  No/'    replied   she ;    fC  but   Miss 
Cunningham  took  it  in  her  head  that 

the  countenance  of  Lord ,  who 

you  know  is  reckoned  so  uncommonly 
handsome,  had  an  expression  of  ill- 
nature  about" — — 

t(  Whereabout  was  it,  my  dear  r; 
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said  she  gaily  to  me.,  ec  for  I  have  for- 


gotten." 

ff  Nay,  you  are  reallj  too  bad/' 
cried  I.  ff  Private  conversation  jou 
know" 

ff  Oh  !  don't  be  afraid/'  replied 
she  ;  {C  von  are  in  verv  good  hands. 
Mr.  Harvey  is  as  warai  a  disciple  of 
Lavater  as  yourself.  But  to  be  se- 
ciociSy  Miss  Cunningham  disüked  the 
expression  of  bis  Lordship's  counte- 
nance.,  and  on-ou-r  return  home,,  meet- 
mg  this  gentleman,  she  fancifully  in- 
vested  Lira  with  sense,  genius,  and  no 
srnall  share  of  benevolence  into  tbc 
bargain." 

Ci  And  she  was  not  mistaken/'  said 
Mr.  Harvey,  emphatically.  "  Poor 
George  !  There  is  not  a  nobler-hearted 
fellow  existing." 

"  You  know  him  then  r5'  said  Mrs. 
Mäxwelll 
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sc  Intimately,"  replied  Mr.  Harvey^ 
tf  I  was  his  father's  friend,  and  I  ara 
bis." 

ff  Well,  Miss  Cunningham/'  said 
she,  <c  you  are  really  skilled  m  your 
science  I  find  ;  <r  but  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, you  wear  your  laureis  meekly/ 
But  you  have  esta-blished  the  truth  of 
your  theory  in  part  only ;  I  should, 
however,  like  to  know  whether  you 
was    equally   right    with    respect    to 

Lord .     If  you  was,   I  think  1 

should  be  a  convert  to  your  system  at 


once." 


**■  My  dear  madam/'  said  I,  cc  my 
system  is  by  no  means  infallible.  I. 
am  pleased  to  think  thatl  was  right 
in  respect  to  this  gentleman,  but  I 
may  be  equally  mistaken  as  to  bis* 
Lordship.3' 

"  But   who   is   this   paragon,    Mr 
Harvey  ?"  said  Mrs.  MaxwelL 
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"Mr.  Clairville/'  replied  he. 

ce  Oh  !  I  have  heard  ofhim"  cried 
she;  ff  he  is  monstrous  clever,  bu4  a 
very  singular  man." 

<c  He  is  indeed/'  said  Mr.  Harvey», 
"  a  singular  character  ;  he  is  learned 
without  being  pedantic,  and  an  authos 
utterly  devoid  of  vanity,  affectatioa, 
or  self-conce^." 

"  I  am  really  anxious  to  -  know 
niore  of  this  stränge  being,  for-  a 
stränge  being  he  most  undoubtedly  is; 
as  an  author  to  be  withoul  any  of  the 
qualities  you  have  mentioned,,  his 
history  must  be  a  little  singular/' 

"  I  fancy/'  said.  Mrs.  Maxwell* 
se  youwouid  find  it  amusing." 

"I  dare  say/'  replied  Mr.  Harveyv 
ffif  I  could  relate  it  atlength.  Thougk 
still  a  young  man,  he  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  life.,  and  visited  most  parts  of 
the  globe.  He  has  acquired  a  large? 
stock  of  Information,   which   he   hat 
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made   a  blessing  to  his   fei  low   crea- 
tures ;    easy,  elegant,  and   persuasive, 
his.  writings    paint    \irtne    and    mo- 
rality    in    the    most    captivating    co- 
lours." 

ec  1  declare  I  should  like  to  bc  in- 
troduced  to  this  wonderful  man/'  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 

"   So    jou    sliall    before    we    ler*  \< 
town,"  cried  Miss  Harvey. 

"  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
expect  a  display ;  Clairvifle  nevei 
shows  off/*  said  Mr.  Harvey.  "  It  is 
indeed  one  of  bis  singularities  to  con- 
ceal  bis  knowledge  witb  as  mucb  eare 
as  other  people  take  to  sbew  theirs. 
Tbere  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
manners,  except  their  polish  ;  tliough 
generally  grave,  and  at  times  reserved, 
he  can  be  lively  and  even  playful  ;  nor 
are  there  many  men  who  Widerstand 
the  art  of  tri  Hing  agreeably  bett' 
And  to  crown  all " 
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>■  Dear  Mr.  Harvey,   is  he  a  bache- 
lor  i"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

ee  Yes/'  replied  he,  "  and  likely,  I 
fancy,  to  remain  so.'* 

ce  Cupid  forbid  l"  cried  she.  ff  Na, 
no ;  I  shall  bring  forward  the  whole 
artillery  of  my  charms.  I  had  in- 
tended  indeed  never  to  alter  my  con- 
dition,  but  such  a  man  as  this  is  not 
to  be  met  with  every  day.  Äs  to  bis 
refusing  me,  that  you  know  is  not  ia 
the  chapter  of  possibilities ;  to  be  sure, 
I  am  neither  young,  handsome,  or  rieh, 
but  these  are  considerations  below  a 
phüosophic  mind." 

tc  The  last  is  indeed  below  his,  for 
no  man  on  earth,  I  believe,  cares  less 
about  money  than  George  Clairville." 
■*  Oh,  you  spiteful  ereature  Vy  cried 
Mrs.  Maxwell.  "  What  a  maiieious 
emphasis  on  that  last  !  "Tis  as  much 
as  to  say  the  man  won't  dispense  with 
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the  two  first,   and  poor   I  must  wear 
the  willow." 

(C  Why  you  haye  one  chance  ;   he  is 
a    prodigious    advocate   for    Piatonic 
'love/*  said  he. 

"  And  I  am  one  of  its  greatest  ene-1 
mies/'  replied  Mrs.  Maxwell.  "  On 
that  point,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  agree  ;  and  as  you  say  he  is 
such  an  outri  animal,,  'tis  probable  bc 
might  not  have  sufiicient  taste  tobe 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  vvoman  of 
fifty,  so  Iil  e'en  reraain  in  single 
blessedness," 

Tea  was  now  brought  in,   and  im-, 
mediately  after    we  went  to  the  the- 

atre. 

The  play  was  the  production  of  a 
fashionable  author,  and  a  tolerable 
caricature  of  fashionable  life;  it  had 
some  merit. 

The    evening  was   very   pleasam 
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spent ;  and  after  fixing  an  early  day 
for  nie  and  herseif  to  dine  >vrith  the 
Harveys,  Mrs.  Maxwell  set  me  down 
at  Mrs.  Dalton's. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Maxwell 
and  Mrs.  Dormer  both  favoured  me 
with  a  call.  The  latter  took  me  in 
her  carriage  to  Mr.  Belmont's. 

On  our  way  there,  she  repeated  to 
me  the  same  account  of  the  family 
which  I  had  before  heard  froni  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  and  obligingly  expressed 
her  wishes  that  I  might  like  the  Situ- 
ation. 

I  was  surprised  when  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Belmönt,  whom  I  expected  to 
have  found  a  haughty  and  domineering 
woraan,  to  see  one  of  the  most  insipid 
drawling  creatures  I  ever  beheld.  No 
one  would  believe  she  possessed  sufli- 
cient  spirit  to  be  a  tyrant. 

She  drawled  out  an  acknowledgv 
ment  to  Mrs.  Darmer;  said  she  dare 
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say  I  would  do  very  well  witbout  aßk- 
ing  me  any  questions,  and  if  we  could 
agree  about  terms,  she  would  engage 
me  directly. 

Shall  I  acknowledge  to  you,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  all  my  weaknesc  ?  Ät  the 
mention  of  terms,  my  face  glowed,  and 
my  proud  heart  rose  iuvoluntarily  at 
the  idea  that  I  was  about  to  become 
an  hired  servant. 

Mrs.  Dormer,  who  I  fancy  per- 
ceived  soinething  of  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind,  kindly  relieved  my  embar- 
rassment  by  saying,  as  I  bad  never  been 
out  in  the  world,  I  did  not  perbaps 
knovv  what  was  usually  given. 

This  I  said  was  the  case,  and  with 
Mrs.  Belmont's  permission,  I  would 
leave  the  terms  entirely  to  herseif. 

She  said,  sixty  guineas  a-year,  was, 
she  believed,  an  usual  salary,  and  en- 
quired  if  I  thought  it  sufficient. 

I  replied,  perfectly  so  ;   and  after  a 
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little  chat,  Mrs.  Belmont  desired  I 
would  fix  a  time  for  Coming  home, 
and  the  sooner  I  could  do  so,,  the 
better,  for  she  found  Emma  very  tire- 
some,  to  use  her  own  phrase. 

I  told  her  any  time  after  the  present 
week  would  suit  me,  and  the  following 
one  was  fixed. 

"  Can  we  see  Miss  Emma  this 
morning  ?"  enquired  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  the  affectionate 
mother  ;  <f  she  is  in  her  own  roonr, 
drawing,  I  believe.  I  cannot  think," 
added  she,  discontentedly,  ie  what 
could  make  Mr.  Belmont  so  obsti- 
nately  bent  on  having  her  home  from 
"  Square  school  ;    I  am  sure  I 

have  been  wearied  to  death  since  she 
has  been  here,  for  I  have  her  as  much 
with  me  as  possible.** 

"  So  it  appears,'*  thought  I. 

Emma  now  entered,  with  a  timid 
and  childish  air.     "  Did  you  send  for 
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me,,  mamma  ?"  said  she,  courtesying 
to  us,  and  looking  half  inclined  to  run 
away  at  the  sight  of  strangers. 

"  I  have  told  you  a  thousaud  times> 
Miss  Belmont,  not  to  call  nie  mamma/' 
said  Mrs.  Belmont,  with  more  anima- 
tion  than  she  Lad  hitherto  displayed. 
tc  Yes,  I  sent  for  jou  to  introduce  you 
to  this  lady,  who  is  to  be  your  go- 
verness.  I  hope  you  will  pay  a  little 
niore  attention  to  her  than  you  have 
ever  thought  proper  to  show  me." 

Emma  couitesied  in  silence. 

\f  Why  don't  you  speak,  Miss  Bei- 
mont  ?"  continued  her  gentle  mamma. 
r*  In  this  disrespectful  way,''  said  she, 
addressing  us,  (f  does  she  always  treat 
me.  I  am  sure  nobody  would  ever 
have  married  her  father  to  be  plagued 
as  I  have  been  with  his  daughter." 

Emraa's  mild  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  and  she  stole  at  this  invidious 
woman,   a  glance    that   wouid    hare 
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claimed  protection  from  a  saVage.  I 
feit  it  to  my  heart,  but  much  as  I 
wished  to  say  something  in  favour  of 
the  sweet  girl,  I  knew  not  bow  to  in- 
te rfere. 

Mrs.  Dormer  kindly  said^  c<  You 
will  find  Miss  Cunningbam  a  very 
great  acquisition.  Miss  Emma  is  just 
at  the  time  of  life  to  require  gentle 
restraint.  My  young  friend's  spirits 
and  temper  are  both  remarkably  good,, 
and  sbe  will  be  your  daugbter's  com- 
panion  as  well  as  governess,,  wbich 
will  certainly  be  a  great  relief  to  yöu^ 
wbose  delicate  bealth  and  weak  spirits 
render  you  unequal  to  the  task  of  re- 
strarning  a  lively  girl  of  sixteen.'' 

"  You  are  rights  my  dear  friend/3 
cried  sbe ;  "  but  tbere  is  nobody  so 
thoughtful  except  yourself.  People 
think  I  have  an  Herculean  Constitution. 
— When  you  can  find  your  tongue,  Miss 
Emma/'  continued  she,  "  I  shall  be 
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glad  to  hear  what  you  can  say  to  your 
governess." 

f<  Indeed  I  will  try  to  do  every 
thing  you  bid  me  as  well  as  I  possibly 
cair,  ma'am/'  said  Emma  to  me ;  ' e  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  find  me  a  very 
stupid  girl." 

There  was  a  marked  emphasis  on 
the  you  and  the  stupid,  which  to  me 
was  very  flattering,  as  it  told  me 
Emma  conceived  she  would  find  it  an 
easier  task  to  please  me  than  her 
haughty  mamma. 

<(  I  dare  believe  I  shall  not.  mv  dear 
Miss  Belmont/'  replkd  I ;  "  next 
week  I  shall  become  a  part  of  your 
family,  and  we  will  then  commerce 
our  studies." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  of 
it,  ma'am/'  said  Emma,  with  much 
pleasure  in  her  countenauce. 

{C  There  never  was  insolence  and  in- 
gratitude  so  marked  as  this_,  I  think/' 
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€ried  Mrs.  Belmont.  ce  So  äfter  all 
the  pains  I  have  taken  with  you,  Miss 
Belmont,  this  is  my  reward. ?' 

Poor  Emma  looked  astonished. 

<e  Yes,  Miss  Belmont,  you  may 
affect  surprise,  but  it  is  impossible  you 
can  be  so  grossly  Ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  in  saying  you  will  be  glad 
to  be  under  the  tuition  of  another 
person,  you  have  grossly  affronted  me  ? '-' 

I  cannot  teil  you,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
the  indignation  I  feit  at  this  abominable 
woman's  tantalizing  conduet  to  this 
poor  innocent  girl. 

"  Indeed  I  begyour  pardon,  mamma, 
I  mean  madam/'  said  Emma.  e(  Pm 
sure  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to 
offend  you  ;  but  as  I  was  so  trouble- 
some  and  so  stupid,  I  knew  you 
wished  me  to  have  a  governess,  and  as 
thislady  looks  so  very  gcod-humoured, 
I  thought  she  would  perhaps  have 
patience  with  me,  and  then" 
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"  Leave  the  room  this  instant,  Miss 
Belmont  !"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
violence  of  wbicb,  froni  her  appear- 
ance,,  you  would  have  supposed  her 
incapable. 

Poor  Emma  burst  into  tears,  and 
obeyed . 

cc  In  this  pfovoking  way  she  always 
serves  me/'  continued  Mrs.  Belmont. 
(<  With  an  appearance  of  childish 
simplicity,  she  possesses  a  degree  of 
artifice,  the  most  uncommon.  I  am 
sure  nothing  can  equal  her  ingrati- 
tude  to  mc,  after  the  pains  I  have 
taken  with  her ;  indeed  they  were 
completely  thrown  away.,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  make 
any  thing  öf  her." 

As  we  were  not  disposed  to  join  in 
the  lady 's  philippic  against poor  Emma, 
we  concluded  our  \isit,  as  I  shall 
this  chapter. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Sketch  of Mr.  Barloiv's  Histort?»- 
Fatal  effects  of  Modern  Philo  * 
sophy — An  ancommon  Marriage — 
Gener osity  ill  rewarded — Änecdote 
of  Mr.  Clairville. 


When  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage3 
cc  Öo  not  let  this  woman's  unpleasant 
temper  put  jou  out  of  humour  tvith 
your  Situation  in  her  family,  my  dear 
Miss  CunninghanV,  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer  ;  "  you  will  have  very  little  to 
do  with  her,  and  I  think  your  pupil 
promises  to  be  every  thing  you  could 
vrish." 

VOL.    II.  E 
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C(  She  is  indced  a  sweet  girl,  ma- 
dam/'  returued  I,,  ff  and  'tis  a  thou- 
sand  pities  she  should  be  subject  to 
such  wanton  tyranny  ;  I  am  surprised 
Mr.  Belmont  suflfers  it.** 

"  Sd  are  all  those  who  know  the  mo- 
iives  which  induced  him  to  marry/' 
said  Mrs.  Dormer,  "  Poor  man  ! 
his  only  fault  is  a  too  easy  temper.  I 
was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  he 
mustered   up   resolution   to   insist   on 

Emma's  leaving Square  school, 

and  having  a  governess  and  masters  at 
home  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  believe 
he  ever  ventured  to  contradict  his  so- 
vereign  lady  in  since  they  were  joined, 
not  matched." 

ee  I  expected  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed  with  questions  as  to  the 
various  requisites  I  possessed  for  the 
office  I  had  undertaken,  but  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Belmont  j)laced  implicit  confi- 
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u*ence   in  your   recommendatiou,  ma- 
dapa/'  cried  I. 

(<  I  certainly  said  every  tlung  I 
could  in  your  favour,  my  dear/'  re~ 
plied  she,  "  though  not  more,  I  am 
sure,  tlian  you  deserve.  I  have  long 
known  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  on  her 
judgment  I  can  place  the  greatest  re~ 
liance  ;  but  in  fact,  Mrs.  Belmont  is 
not  particularly  solicitous  that  her 
daughter-in-law  should  be  accom- 
plished  ;  though  she  must  be  conscious 
that  Erama's  capacity*  is  naturally 
good,  she  will  not  allow  it,  and  I 
would  lay  a  wager  that  the  less  credit 
she  did  to  your  Instructions,  the  higher 
you  would  stand  in  the  favour  of  her 
amidble  mamma. 

c<  Then  1  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  a 
favourite,  dear  madam,"  said  I,  <c  for 
I  shall  certainly  spare  no  pains  with 
my  pupil*  who,   if  I  mayjudge  from 

e2 
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her  countenance,  is  extremely  intel- 
ligent. But  what  motives,  may  I  afck 
you,  could  induce  Mr.  Belmont  to 
marry  this  lady  ?  I  snppose  she  must 
have  been  rieh.,  for  I  tbink  her  less 
lrkely  to  inspire  love  than  any  woman 
1  ever  saw." 

"  There  I  perfectly  agree  witb  you/' 
cried  she  ;  ".but  neither  love  nor  in- 
terest  actuated  Mr.  Belmont — he 
roarried  her  solely  from  compassion." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  said  I.  sc  Then 
I  suppose  vanity  had  some  share  in  it ; 
she  was,  or  pretended  to  be  in  love 
with  hirn  ?" 

cc  Indeed  you  are  mistaken/'  replied 
she  ;  "  but  as  I  would  wish  to  give 
you  a  little  history  of  the  family  you 
are  ab  out  to  enter,  will  you  go  home 
and  dinerwith  me — vve  shali  be  tete~a- 
tete?" 
JBefore  I  could.  answer,  her  nephew 
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rode  up  to  the  coach-door;  he  looked 
eonfused  on  seeing  me. 

Mrs.  Dormer  asked  him  whether 
he  would  drop  in  in  the  evening,  as 
she  wanted  to  speak  to  him  very  parti- 
cularly. 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling, 
for  I  am  certain,  from  his  looks,  h$ 
thought  he  was  about  to  be  lectured 
on  my  account.  He  excused  himself 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  leaving  town  for  some 
days,  and  hastily  wished  us  good 
morning. 

"  Well,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer, when  he  was  gone,  *f  shall  I  dis- 
patch  the  footman  to  your  house  to  say 
you  dine  out  ?*' 

I  thanked  her,  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation.  . 

We  dined,  as  she  told  me,  tcte~a- 
tete,  and  after  dinner,  she  gave  me  the 
anecdotes  she  promised. 

e3 
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"  The  father  of  Mrs.  Belmont  is  & 
man  singularly  indebted  fo  Nature., 
who  bes-towed  on  him  talents  that  have 
raised  him  from  the  meanest  rank  to 
respectability  and  competence.  His 
parents  wcPfe  peasants,  and  so  poor 
they  could  not  even  afford  him  a  com- 
mon education,  and  be  was  fcciu»lly 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity  before  he 
couid  read  ;  his  genius,  hawever,  sur- 
mounted  every  obstacle.,  which  a  pö- 
verty  the  most  chilling  threw  in  his 
way  to  learning;  and  while  his  days 
were  devoted  to  obtaining,  in  the  most 
laborious  manner,  the  common  neces- 
saries  of  life,  his  nights  were  spent  in 
poring  over  grammars  and  dictionaries 
tili  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge  of  his  own  language,  and  made 
a  very  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
Latin. 

tc  He  was  spoken  of  among  people 
of  his  own  class,  as  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
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ing,  and  his  fame  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  a  gentleman  who  joined 
great  erudition  to  uncominon  good- 
acss  of  heart. 

se  He  sent  for  young  Barlow,  and 
found  report  had  not  done  him  jus- 
tice. Equally  surprised  at  his  self- 
taught  knowledge,  and  pleased  at  his 
uncomnaon  modesty,  Mr.  Villars 
warmly  assured  Barlow  of  his  friend- 
ship  and  patronage  while  he  continued 
to  deserve  thenrv  and  vecy  soon  proved 
that  he  meant  his  Performance  should 
outgo  his  promise. 

"  He  tbok  Barlow  into  his  own 
house.,  supplied  him  with  the  best 
masters,  and  liberally  made  a  provision 
for  old  Barlow,  who  owed  his  support 
in  great  part  to  the  labour  of  his  son. 

ec  The  wonderful  progress  which 
the  youth  made  in  every  thing  he  was 
taught,  amply  repaid  his  generous 
friend ;    his    knowledge   of   the   lan- 

el4 
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gwages  ofFered  him  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence  at  once  independent  and  res^ 
pectable.  He  translated  some  cele- 
brated  works  from  the  French,  which 
vvere  extremely  Well  received,  and  for 
which  he  was  paid  a  Yery  liberal 
price. 

l<  Unfortunately  for  young  Barlow, 
bis  religious  principles  had  never  been 
at  all  attended  io,  and  about  this  time, 
forming  a  fondness  for  the  works 
of  our  most  celebrated  deistical  writers, 
be  imbibed  the  poison  of  their  opi- 
nions  ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly 
launch  out  as  a  professed  champion  of 
infidelity,  bis  writings  (for  he  was  au 
author  as  well  as  a  translator)  exhibited 
strong  Symptoms  of  a  tendency  that 
way. 

<e  Mr.  Villars,  who  was  a  Christian 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  took  the 
alarm,  and  mildly  questioned  his  pro- 
tegie  on  his  opinions. 
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if  Bar  low  now,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  to  this  good  man,,  that 
overbearing  and  dictatorial  spirit, 
which  was  afterwards  the  cause  of 
much  misery  to  himself  and  his  con- 
nexions. 

ff  Forgetful  of  the  obligations  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Villars,  he 
defeuded  his  sentiments  not  only  with 
pertinacity,  but  rudeness ;  and  in  the 
course  of  several  conv?rsations  on  the 
subject,  behaved  with  sc*  little  regard 
to  politeness  or  proprietyy  and  disco- 
vered such  a  portion  of  -ovefbearing% 
obstinacy  and  self-conceit,  that  he  en- 
tirely  alienated  the  esteein  of  this 
worthy  man,  and  very  soou  all  con- 
nexion  between  them  ceased. 

"  Mr.  Barlow  was  now  becon?e  of 
consequence  in  the  literary  world  ;  he 
was  also  in  fashion,  which  was  of  ma- 
terial  service  to  hinr,  and  which  by 
the  bye,   is  not  always  the  case  even 
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with  writers  of  much  superior  merit, 
The  profits  of  his  works  enabled  him 
to  live  in  a  very  genteel  style,  and  he 
married. 

C{  His  wife  was  of  a  temper  equally 
gentle  and  amiable.  She  had  looked 
forward  to  the  greatest  happiness  in  a 
union  with  au,  man  whom  she  married 
from  motives  of  the  purest  affection  ; 
and  when  she  found  herseif  treated  as 
the  slave  of  a  haugh ty  and  severe 
master,  her  meek  spirit  sunk  under  a 
disappointment  so  unexpected  and  se- 
vere. She  was  indeed  a  fit  subject  for 
the  despotic  government  under  which 
she  lived— ^not  a  murmur  ever  escaped 
her  Ups,,  and  d  uring  a  union  of  nine  years, 
she  religiously  observed  under  circum- 
stances  the  most  trying,  the  vow  she 
had  made  at  the  altar  of  obedience  ; 
but  her  wasted  form,  her  pallid  cheek, 
and  the  deep  dejection,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  her  endeavours  to  conceal  ir. 
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was  at  times   visible,  proved  the  se- 
verity  of  her  struggles. 

"  Death,  at  length.,  released  her  fröm 
theai.  In  her  last  moments  she  broke 
through  the  restraint  she  had  hitherto 
imposed  on  herseif,  andmildly,  but  feel- 
ingly  expostulated  with  Mr.  Barlow  on 
his  habitual  and  cruel  severitv  of  tera-- 
per.  She  besought  him  to  shew  to  her 
children  that  indulgence  he  had  de- 
nied  to  their  mother;  and  receiving 
his  promise  not  to  attempt  to  warp 
them-  from  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  her  pure  spirit  fled 
to  the  enjojment  of  that  happiness 
which  she  had  deserved  by  a  life  of 
undeviating  rectitude, 

"  Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Barlow 
married  again.  His  second  wife  was 
a  very  good  woman,  bnt  fortunately 
for  herseif,  she  did  not  possess  the 
keen  sensibility  of  the  former  Mrs. 
Barlow  ;    consequently,    though    far. 

e  6 
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from  happy.,  she  was  not  miserable. 
She  had  not  any  family.,  but  she  might 
be  truly  said  to  be  a  mother  to  her 
step-children,  whom  she  treated  with 
the  utmost  affection. 

**  Mr.  Barlow  had  observed  the 
promise  he  made  his  wife  on  her  death- 
bed,,  so  far  as  not  to  pervert  his  chil- 
dren's  principles. 

"  His  son,  a  very  fine  young  man, 
had.,  however,  from  a  perusal  of  his 
works,  imbibed  the  destructive  opi- 
nion  that  suicide  is  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  every  human  being, 
has  a  right  to  lay  down  his  existence 
the  moment  it  becomes  burthensome  to 
himself. 

tc  Mr.  Barlow  was  proud  of  this 
son,  who  was  his  only  one,  and  a  most 
promising  youth  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  affection  for  him,  he  behaved  with 
a  severity,  that  as  the  young  man  ad- 
vanced  in  life,  became  intolerable. 
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**  It  is  singular,  that  though  Mr. 
Barlow  is  the  completest  domestic  ty~ 
rant  existing,  he  has  always  been  a 
warm  and  strenuous  advocate  for  li- 
berty,  and  indeed  if  his  theories,  and 
those  of  some  other  modern  sages, 
were  universalis  received,  vve  should 
have  liberty,,  even  to  licentiousness. 

<f  Young  Barlow  differed  with  his 
father  about  a  profession.  He  wished 
to  enter  the  army — his  father  proposed 
the  law ;  and  from  his  decision  there 
was  no  appeal. 

"  The  young  mau,  who  eould  not 
bear  the  dry  and  irksome  study  of  the 
law,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
interest  some  friends  in  favour  of  his, 
own  choice.  This  the  father  highly 
resented,  and  for  some  time  his  doors 
were  shut  upon  his  son. 

"  Through  the  mediation  of  friends, 
they  were  at  length  reconciled,  and 
ypnng  Barlow  began  to  study  the  law. 
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"  Unfortunatelj,  every  day  increased  . 
his  dislike  to  it — he  became  melan- 
choly,  and  his  health  declined  ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  his  father  to 
allow  him  the  choice  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

ff  One  evening  Mr.  Barlow  had  a 
male  party,  of  which  his  son  rnade  one. 
The  papers  of  the  day  were  füll  of  a 
remarkatle  instance  of  suieide  com- 
mitted  by  a  merchant  of  eminence^ 
and  for  a  cause  apparently  trivial. 

tc  One  of  the  Company  warmty  ar- 
raigned  the  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
deceasedj  which  young  Barlow  as 
warmly  defended.  He  possessed  a 
brilliant  under  Standing,  and  his  argu- 
ments,  though  fallacious,  were  plau- 
sible. His  antagonist,  a  piain  and 
sensible  man,  was  conquered,  though 
iwt  convinced. 

"  When  the  Company  had  departed, 
and  Barlow  was  wishing   his   father 
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good  night  the  latter  held  out  bis- 
hand  with  an  air  of  unusual  cor- 
diality.  '  Charles/  said  he,  c  jou 
were  uncommonly  animated  to-night, 
and  treated  the  subjectr  with  great 
judgment.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
force  of  your  arguments  ;  your  sentit 
ments  are  mine  on  this  point.' 

rc  '  I  know  it/  said  the  son,  empha- 
tically. 

"  He  retired  for  the  night ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes.,  the  family  were  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

"  They  flew  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
unhappy  young  man. — He  was  no 
more  I" 

ff  Oh,  God  K*  exclaimed  1/  "  whai 
a  sight  for  the  wretehed  father  V9 

"  It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  one/5 
3aid  she  ;  cc  hp  reason  fled,  and  it  was 
many,  many  months  before  a  hope  of 
his  recovery  appeared.  With  the  re- 
turn  of  inteliect,    his  character  sufU 
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fered  a  material  change ;  he  was  aa 
longer  so  severe,  but  he  suhk/intoa 
gloomy  despondency,  from  which  no- 
thing had  apparently  power  to  rouse 

him. 

ff  The  dreadful  catastrophe  of  his 
son,  and  the  cause  of  it,  were  univer- 
sally  known,  and  occasioned  him  to  be 
coldly  treated  by  raany  of  his  friends. 
To  their  attention  or  neglect  he  was, 
however,  indifferent;  he  resumed  his 
literary  labours,  in  which  he  was  as-, 
sisted  by  his  youngest  daughter,  of 
whom  he  had  always  been  fond,  and 
from  this  time,  she  became  his  prin-*. 
cipal  companicn. 

ei-  His  other  daughter,  the  present 
Mrs.  Belmont,  had  not  sufficient  ca- 
pacity  to  profit  by  the  very  expensive 
education  bestowed  on  her.  Mr.  Bar- 
low's  former  sevcrity  had  repressed, 
though  it  could  not  correct  the  defects 
o£  her  temper,  which  was  naturally. 
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bad,  and  since  he  had  been  less  harsh, 
slie  had  given  more  scope  to  to  it. 

ce  The  snake  was  scotched,  but  not 
killed.  With  Mr.  Barlow,  his  son's 
untimely  death,  and  the  dreadful  re- 
flection  that  he  had  been  the  cause, 
had  softened,  but  not  subdued  his 
austere  spirit ;  he  plainly  perceived 
Miss  Barlow  presumed,  from  that  un- 
happy  circumstance,  to  treat  hinvwith 
less  respect  than  she  had  formerly.done^ 
and  this  roused  all  the  natural  acri 
mony  of  his  temper  in  return. 

ce  In  reply  to.  some  very  severe 
speeches,  the  young  lady  was  unfeel- 
ing  enough  to  say  that  she  would  not 
b_e  driven  to  the  same  fate  as  her  un- 
happy  brother. 

ee  The  father,  in  the  violence  of  his 
passioiv  Struck  her,  and  she  immedir 
ately  left  the  house.,  and  sought  an  asy- 
lum  with   a  distant,  relation   of   her; 
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mother's  tili  she  could  determine  how 
to  dispose  of  herseif. 

u  Mr.  Barlow  was  so  far  irritated* 
by  the  very  cruel  renaark  on  her  bro- 
ther's  deaili,  that  he  pcsitively  refused 
to  receive  her  again,  though  on  Und- 
ing it  impössible  to  provide  for  herseif, 
she  had  applied  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Belmoni,  who  was  for  years 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
made  use  of  all  his  influence  to  affect 
a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain  ;  and  not 
seeing  any  other  prospect,  Miss  Barlow 
actuallj  engaged  herseif  as  lady's  rnaid^ 

"  Mr.  Belmont  had  been,  at  this 
time.,  two  years  a  widower ;  his  pas- 
sionate  fondness  for  Emma,  who  was 
bis  only  child  prevented  his  marrying 
again.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  that  a 
mother-in-law  might  not  treat  his 
girl  kindly. 

((  In  the  coursc  of  his  long  friend- 
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ship  with  Mr.  Barlow,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeing  his 
daughters ;  neither  their  persons  or 
männers  had  Struck  him  as  any  thing 
remarkable.  The  youngest  indeed 
possessed  an  excellent  understanding, 
and  great  sweetness  of  temper  ;  but  her 
timidity  prevented  any  display  of  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Belmont  had  never  seen 
her  in  any  Situation  to  particularly  call 
forth  the  latter  ofthose  qualities. 

"  In  the  intercourse  which  Mr.  Bel- 
mont now  had  with  Miss  Barlow.,  he 
thought  she  appeared  a  quiet  good 
girl,  and  he  knew  her  Situation  was 
peculiarly  hard.  Had  he  been  able  to 
procure  her  return  to  the  house  of 
her  father,  he  never,  I  believe,  would 
have  thought  of  marrying  her  ;  but 
as  that  could  not  be  done,  he  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  consider  in  what  way 
he  could  serve  her. 
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ff  Mr.  Belmont  was  alvrays  fond  of 
a  domestic  life.,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  a  girl  circurastanced  as  she  was, 
would  be  most  happy  in  becoming  bis 
wife,  to  act  the  part  of  an  affectionate 
mother  to-his  child,, ;  as  sbe  bad  not 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  either  wit 
or  beauty,  there  could  not,  he  con- 
ceived,  be  a  doubt  of  her  making  a 
good  and  domestic  wife. 

<c  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Barlow  on  the 
subject,  who  honestly  told  him  the 
defects  of  his  daughter's  temper. 

"  Unfortunately  Mr.  Belmont  placed 
this  account  entirely  to  the  score  of 
prejudice  and  resentment ;  and  as  the 
fathcr's  consent  was  very  eaäily  ob- 
tained,  he  applied  to  the  daughter 
who  had  actually  agreed  to  accepi 
the  menial  Situation  I  told  you  of. 

se  You  may  supppse  his  offer  was 
xeadily  and  thankfully  rcceived.     A 
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Teconciliation  with  Mr.  Barlow  took 
place,,  and  she  soon  beeame  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont." 

*'  Good  Heavens  !  how  is  it  pos- 
sible,  under  those  circumstances,  she 
can  behave  in  such  a  manner  l"  cried 
I.  <e  Has  Miss  Belmont  been  long  at 
home,  madam  ?" 

"  A  short  time  only,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dormer.  <e  The  late  Mrs.  Belmont 
was  extremely  fond  of  her  daughter. 
Buring  her  life,  Emma  (then  a  child) 
had  mastert  at  home  ;  but  she  was  too 
much  petted  and  spoiled  to  make  any 
great  progress  in  what  they  taught 
her. 

"  After  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont was  advised  to  place  Emma  in 

Square  school.,  but  he  could 

not  prevail  on  himself  to  part  with 
her,  and  she  continued  to  receive  in- 
struciions  at  home. 

S(  Soon  after  his  second  union,  Mrs. 
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Belmont  contrived  to  rcnder  the  poor 
girl  so  unhappy,  that  she  herseif  peti- 
tioned  her  father  to  send  her  to  school. 
Mr.  Belmont,  whose  eyes  were  by 
this  tirae  opened%  to  the  folly  of  his 
second  choice.,  complied,  and  she  was 
there  for  some  raonths. 

€<  Poor  Mr.  Belmont  every  day 
found  his  home  rendered  more  and 
more  uncomfortable  through  his  wife's 
abominable  temper,,  and  finding  Em- 
ma's  proficiency  not  equal  to  his  ex- 
pectationSj  determined  pn  having  her 
home,  much  to  Mrs.  Belmont's  dis- 
pleasure  ;  but  her  husband  being  ob- 
stinately  bent  on  having  his  own  way  for 
once  in  his  life,  she  was  obliged  to 
submit,  but  she  took  care  to  do  it  witb 
the  worst  possible  grace,  and  during 
the  short  time  of  Emma's  being  at 
home,  she  has  done  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  render  the  poor  girl  un- 
happy." 
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<r  What  a  diabolfcal  spirit  !"  cried  I. 
(C  Does  she  live  on  good  terms  with 
her  own  family  ?" 

fC  She  has  entirely  neglected  them 
since  her  marriage/'  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer. 

It  now  grew  late ;  and  after  warmly 
tbanking  Mrs.  Dormer  for  her  kind  re- 
<;ommendation  of  me  to  Mrs.  Belmont, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  I  should 
he  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  her 
friendship,  which  she  promised.,  I  took 
my  leave. 

On  my  return  hörne,  I  found  Mrs. 
Maxwell  at  supper  with  Mrs.  Dal  ton, 
I  related  to  them  what  had  passed. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  kindly  expressed  her 
regret  that  I  had  agreed  to  become  a 
part  of  their  family  so  soon,  and  re- 
minded  me  of  my  engagement  to  dine 
Tvith  the  Harveys. 

We  discussed  very  freely  the  cha~ 
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racter  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  about  wliom 
vre  all  agreed  in  opinion. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  at  leDgth  started  up, 
and  saying  ^,ve  made  her  quite  a  rake, 
hurried  awav,  with  a  promise  to  call 
the  next  morning  at  twelve. 

It  was  near  an  hour  after,  howexer, 
before  she  made  her  appearance.  She 
entered  with  a  countenance  füll  of  in- 
telliger.ee  ;  and  throwii.g  herseif  intö 
a  chair,  said,  wrth  an  aii  of  mock  so- 
lemnity,  cc  Condescend,  oh  !  inspired 
disciple  of  the  immortal  Lavater  !  te 
to  aeeept  the  recantation  I  here  volun- 
tarilv  make  of  my  heretical  opinions 
on  the  subjeet  of  physiognomy;  never, 
for  the  future,  will  I  presume  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  that  divine  sci- 
ence." 

Seeing  me  look  surprised,  fe  I  am 
really  half  in  earnest/'  she  continuedj 
laughing  ;   *  I  haT«  just  seen  Harvey, 
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who  has  told  me  an  anecdote  of  that 
really  noble  fellow,  Ciairville,,  and  the 
good-for-nothiog       handsome      Lord 

\,  tbat  would  almost  induce  pne 

to  think  jou  a  witch." 

«  Is  it  possible  r  said  I.  <c  Do, 
dear  Mrs.  Maxwell,,  pray  teil  it  me." 

"  I  intend  it/'  cried  she,  "  though 
I  really  ought  to  keep  it  to  myself,  for 
after  tnis,  if  you  are  a  true  woraan, 
you  will  conceive  your  judgment  iv 
faces  infallible. 

cc  Some  time  ago,  as  Clairville  was 
strolling  along  the  Greenwich  road, 
he  overtook  an  old  man  who  seemed 
to  walk  with  difficulty.,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  a  stick.  His  dress., 
thougb  threadbare,  was  clean,  and 
tbere  was  in  his  looks  a  something  in- 
dicative  of  his  haviog  seen  better  days, 
cc  c  You  are  a  bad  walker,  my- 
oid friend,  I  see/  cried  Clairville ; 
vol.  lü  F 
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1  take  my  arm,  and  you  will  get  on 
better  / 

*'  This  the  old  man  with  much  re- 
spect,  and  a  profusion  of  acknowledg- 
raentSj  declined ;  but  Clairville  in- 
sisted  on  bis  acceptance  of  it,  and  they 
entered  into  chat,  in  tbe  course  of 
which.,  Clairville  learned  that  this  poor 
man  had  been  formerly  valet  to  the 
father  of  tbe  present  Lord  — — — , 
whose  service  he  quitted  to  enter  into 
business^  in  which  he  had  unfortu- 
nately  failed,  and  at  present,  was  much 
distressed. 

f(  Clairville    enquired    whether   he 

had  ever  applied  to  Lord -,  who 

would  probably  do  something  for  hinr, 
as  an  old  servant  of  his  father's. 

"  He  said  he  had  written  some 
months  ago  to  bis  Lordship,  but  never 
was  able  to  obtain  an  answer. 

"  As  Mr.  Clairville  has  some  ac- 
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quaintance  with  Lord 3  he  pro- 

mised  to  mention  the  matter  to  hirn^ 
made  the  poor  man  a  handsome  pre- 
scnt,  and  giving  him  his  direction, 
thej  parted. 

"  In  a  day  or  two^  Clairville  waited, 

on  Lord ,   and  represented   to 

him,  in  the  strongest  colours.,  the  dis~ 
trcssed  Situation  of  his  father's  old  ser- 
vant. 

<e  Lord   —   carelessly   said   lie 

would  see  what  was  to  be  done  for 
him. 

<c  But  Clairville  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  vague  promise.  Hc 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance  in  terms  of  such  irresistible  per- 
suasion,  that  his  Lordship  gave  him  a 
positive  assurance  of  procuring  for 
the  old  man,,  a  place   in   the  ■■ 

Office,  which  was  then  vacant ;  and 
extremely  well  satieiiecl  with  the  suc- 
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•cess  of  his  visii,  Mr.  Clairville  took 
bis  leave. 

f<  The  poor  old  man  was  transported 
witb  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  certain 
and  comfortable  subsistence  for  the 
remainder  of  his  davs,  and  blessed 
Clairville  a  thousand  times,  to  whose 
goodness  be  said  it  would  be  owing. 

ec  His  Lordship  bad  taken  Martin's 
direction  (which  was  the  man's  nanie), 
and  promised  to  send  to  him  in  a  little 
time. 

'*  Clairville  took  care  to  supply 
him  with  money  for  the  present,  and 
desired  to  see  bim  as  soon  as  he  got 
possession  of  his  new  post. 

"  In  about  a  fortnight  after,  poor 
Martin,  witb  much  sorrow  in  his 
countenance,  came  to  inform  his  bene- 
factor,  that  not  hearing  from  hi« 
Lordsbip,  he  had  ventured  to  call., 
and  that  Lord had  sent  a  mes- 
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sage  down  to  him,  that  the  place  he 
meant  to  procure  him,  was  unfortu- 
nately   given   to   anotber   person,    but 

he  might  depend  on  \t,  Lord 

would  take  the  eariiest  opportunitj  of 
serving  him. 

cc  This  message  was  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  guinea,  and  poor  Martin 
declared  his  hopes  from  his  Lordship 
were  very  sl ender. 

<c  Indeed  Clairville  thought  so 
too  ;  but  he  told  the  old  man  not  to 
despair,  gave  him  some  money,  and 
saying  he  would  see  what  could  be 
done,  desired  him  to  call  again  in  a 
few  days. 

'*•  By  dint  of  enquiry,  Clairville* 
found  that  the  place  in  question  had 
been  actually  procured  by  his  Lord- 
ship for  another  person,  and  much 
hurt  at  this  duplicity,  he  again 
waited  on  him,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  tili  something  was  done  for  the 

F  O 
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poor    man,     Lord would, 

throttgh   respect    to    the   memory   of 
bis  father,  make  Martin  some  allow- 
ance  to  enablc  bim  to  cxist. 

iC  His  Lordship  very  humancly 
dcclared,  that  from  the  various  calls 
which  he  had  lipon  his  purse,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  hira  to 
think  of  burthening  himself  with  this 
man's  maintenance ;  he  would  do 
something  to  serve  him  certainly  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  generously  of- 
fered  Mr.  Clairville  a  guiuea  for  him 
in  the  mean  time,  which  süperb  dona- 
iion  Mr.  Clairville  indignantly  de- 
elined. 

"  Poor  Clairville,  though  generous 
to  excess,  is  not  rieh.  His  heart  was 
«et  on  making  some  provision  for 
Martin,  and  as  he  has  no  interest 
among  the  great,  it  could  only  be  done 
out  of  his  own  pocket — any  depend- 
ance  on  Lord  ■  ■  he  saw  clearly 
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was  vain,  and  after  Consulting  with 
Martha  h@  lias  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
old  man's  board  in  Wales,  and  to  al- 
low  hini  a  sraall  suni  for  clothes  and 
pocket-money  beside. 

<e  The  scriptural  precept— e  Let  not 
your  right  hand  know  what  your  left 
doeth/  is  religiously  observed  by 
Clairville,  who,  I  believe,,  from  Har- 
vey's  account,  to  be  the  most  unosten- 
tatious  creature  existing;  and  this 
anecdote  would  have  rested  in  obli- 
\ion  but  for  Mr.  Harvey's  accideutally 
meeting  Martio,  with  whom  he  had 
dealt  when  in  business.,  and  who,  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  expression  of 
gratitude  to  Clair\illea  related  to  him 
the  story." 

c?  What  a  generous  noble  fellow  is 
this  ClairvilleJ"  cried  I.  "  'Tis  in- 
deed  ten  thousand  pities  he  is  not  rieh  ; 
were  his  means  but  equal  to  his  muni- 

f4 
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Jficent  spirit,  what  a  blessing  would  it 
be  to  bis  fei  low  ereatures." 

"  It  would  indeed/'  said  Mrs. 
Maxwell  ;  "  but  as  it  is,  Mr.  Harvey 
teils  nie,  the  good  he  does  is  älmost 
incredibie.  Remember  we  dine  there 
to-morrow,  and  then  Harvey  will  i.  I 
us  all  bow  and  about  this  phcenix,  to? 
I  confess  nry  curiosity  is  strongly  ex- 
cited,  and  I  will  c  not  burst  in  igno~ 
rance/  if  I  can  help  it;  and  now;  my 
dear/'  continued  she,  cc  I  shall  bid 
you  adieu." 

And  as  Mr.  Clairville's  history  is 
somewhat  of  the  longest,  I  shall  maks 
it  the  subject  of  a  fresh  chapter 
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CHÄP.  X.. 


CtairvilWs   History — A    Romance  of 
veal  Life. 


The  folkrwing  day  we  dined  vvith  Mr. 
Harvey.,  and  .after  a  little  joking  on 
the  subject  of  female  curiosity,  he 
gave  us  the  anecdotes  he  had  promised 
of  Mr.  Clairville. 

"  The   father   of  this  young  maß, 

you  have  heard  me  say,  was  my  parti- 

cular  friend,  and  a  worthier  man  did 

not,    I   beiieve,    exist.      He  was    ex- 

f  5 
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tremely  fond,  as  well  as  proud  of  his 
son,  who  indeed,  indcpendent  of  his 
many  amiable  qualities,  deserved  it  by 
the  love  and  reverence  with  which  he 
treated  his  father,  whose  will  was  li- 
terally  his  law. 

<f  Mr.  Clairville,  senior,  though 
never  ambitious  for  himself,  yet  wished 
to  see  his  son  highly  established  in 
life. 

"  As  his  family  was  extremely  re° 
spectable,  and  his  person  and  manners  ■ 
fascination  itself,  the  old  gentleman 
thought  he  could  not  fail  to  form  a 
most  advantageous  matrimonial  con- 
nexion. 

u  '  I  do  not,  George/  said  he, 
c  ever  wisb  to  see  you  united  to  any 
womarij  however  wealthy,  who  is  un- 
worthy  of  your  love ;  and  you  are  not 
one  of  those  romantic  blockheads  who 
would  like  an  amiable  woman  the 
worse  for  being  rieh.     I  teil  you  this 
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that  you  may  guard  your  heart ;  you 
are  still  very  young,  and  I  know,  un- 
commonly  susceptible.  Remember,  I 
will  never  urge  you  to  marry  any  wo- 
man  to  whom  you  are  positively  averse ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  will 
consent  to  your  espousing  any  who 
does  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  birth,  or  at  least^  a  sußl- 
cient  portion  of  the  former,,  to  counter- 
balance  any  deficiency  in  the  latter. ' 

<c  Young  Ciain7 ille  promised  his 
father,  that  cn  this  point,  as  all  others, 
he  would  be  guided  by  him. 

c<  Soon  afier,  passing  one  day 
through  a  retired  street  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mary-le-bone,  he  saw  a  female  who 
was  talking  to  a  servant,  at  the  door 
of  a  small  house,  suddenly  stagger, 
and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  catch  her 
in  bis  arnis^  when  she  fainted. 

ee  He   carricd    her  into  the   housey 
v  6 
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and  the  maid  servant  did  every  thing 
necessary  to  recoyer  her. 

ce  It  was  some  time,  however,  beforc 
she  came  to  herself.  When  she  did, 
in  a  voice  of  the  utraost  sweetness,  she 
thanked  Cläirville  and  the  woman  fdr 
the  trouble  they  had  taken. 

ec  The   latter   said   they   had   been 

•     •  • 

much  frightened  by  her  long  msensi- 
bility,   and  enquired  whether  she  had 
any  friends  in  town  to  whom  she  could .... 
go. 

"  The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears  at 
Ibis  interrogation,,  and  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  declared  she 
had  not  a  friend  on  earth. 

tc  A  romantic  generosity  of  temper 
was  a  leading  trau  in  Clairville's  cha- 
raeter  ;  you  inay,   therefore,  conceive  , 
he  feit  an  instant  interest  for  a  giri 
thus  circumstanced." 

<f  Pray,  dear  Mr.  Harvey,  was  she 
handsome?"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
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f4uAS  an  angel/'  replied  he. 

"  I  thought  so/'  cried  she. 

**  You  was,  however^  mistaken  in 
one  part  of  your  supposition/'  conti- 
nued  he;  "  beautiful  as  she  reaüy 
was,  compassion  only  actuated  George. 
The  servant  häd  indeed  untied  the 
large  hat  which  she  worey  btit  her 
face  was  still  shaded  by  an  immense 
and  unbecoming  cap,  and  her  whole 
person  so  completely  enveloped  in  the 
drapery  usually  worn  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  middiing  farmers, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  judg- 
ment  either  of  her  face  or  figure. 

<c  Young  Clairvillei  in  the  most 
compassionate  accents>  enquired  the 
cause  of  her  unprotected  Situation,, 
and  she  briefly  told<  him  that  her  fa- 
ther,  who  was  what  is  generally 
termed  a  little  farmer,  had  recentiy 
died  in  very  indigent  circumstances, 
and  left  her  entirely  destitute,  as  she 
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had  lost  her   mother  some  years  bc- 
fore,  and  had  not  any  relations  living 
but  an  aunt  who  was  a  dress-maker, 
and   lodged   in   the  house  they  were 
then  in  ;  that  she  came  to  London,  in- 
tending   to  apprentice  herseif  to  her 
aunt,  fröm  whom  she  had  a  letter  in- 
viting  her  ta  do  so,  at  the  time  of  her 
father's  death  ;  büt  on  her  arrival,  she 
found,  on  enquiring  for  her  aunt,  that 
she  had  died  suddenly,  ten  days  before, 
and  that  a  woman  who  lived  with  her 
had,  after  the  funeral,  taken  possession 
of  her  little  effects,  and  left  the  lodg- 
ings. 

ff  This  story,  told  in  the  most  artless 
manner,  and  frequently  interrupted  by 
tears,  made  the  strongest  Impression  on 
the  mind  of  Glairville  ;  he  desired  her 
to  be  comforted — 'that  he  would  him- 
self  defray  the  expense  of  her  learning 
a  business;  and  turning  to  the  servant, 
he  asked  if  she  knew  of  any  decent 
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lodging  where  the  young  womau  could 
be  accommodated  for  the  present. 

<c  She  replied,  there  was  a  lodging 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  but  she  did 
not  know  the  people  who  let  it. 

"  Clairville  left  his  'protegee,  for  a 
few  minutes.,  in  this  woman's  care,  and 
went  to  enquire  about  it. 

ts  A  little  smart  womarij  with  an  air 
of  low  cunning,  which  she  tried  to 
hide  under  servile  civility,  shewed  hini 
two  small  rooms  which  had  always 
been  let,  as  she  told  him,  to  single 
gentlemen. 

"  As  he  saw  she  supposed  they  were 
for  himself,  he  undeceived  her,  and 
mentioned  their  being  for  a  young 
person  just  come  out  of  the  eountry, 
who  would  only  want  them  for  a  few 
weeks,  tili  she  could  be  placed  in  a 
house  of  business. 

"  The  good  lady  drew  up,  and  re- 
plied,  she  was  very  sure  her  apartments 
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would  he  too  good  for  such  a  sort  of 
person  as  that ;  she  ncver  let  them  foc 
less  than  a  gumea  and  a  half  a-week^. 
which  was,  by  the  bye,  about  three 
times  what  they  were  worth,  being 
small,  ill-furnishedj  and  on  the  second 
floor. 

"  As  a  Utile"  money  never  was  an  ob-- 
ject  to  Clairville,  and  as  he  knew  that 
his  poor  'protegie  had  not  at  present 
the  shelter  of  a  roof,  he  closed  with 
her  terms  directly,  secretly  resolving 
that  the  poor  girl  should  not  long  be 
her  inmate,  not  from  economical  con*- 
siderations,  but  from  a  dislike  to  the 
woman's  manners. 

"  As  the  landlady  had  merely  named 
the  price  to  give  him.a  high  idea  of 
the  gentility  of  her  lodgings,  without 
anotion  that  he  would  agree  to  pay 
it.  She  was  equally  pleased  and  sur- 
prised,  but  she  drew  her  own  conclu- 
sions,  and  they  were  that  the  young 
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woman  was  bis  mistress ;  she  was, 
however,  determined  that  should  not 
prevent  her  receiving  the  girl  as  a 
lodger,  and  with  a  courtesy  and  a 
sirnper,  she  observed  ifc  was  usual  to 
have  a  reference,  but  hts  honour  was 
so  much  of  a  gentleman  she  did  not 
mind  that,  only  as  she  was  but  a  hard- 
working  woman,  she  hoped  he  would 
not  be  offended,  if  she  requested  pay- 
ment  every  week. 

ee  To  this  he  readily  agreed,  and 
gave  her  a  week's  rent  befbrehand^ 
which  so  highly  pleased  her,  that  she 
consented  to  receive  the  young  person 
directly  ;  and  Clairville,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  from  his  first  seeing  her, 
settled  Fanny  Thomson  in  her  new 
apartments. 

<f  Poor  Fanny *s  gratitude  was   un 
bounded,   and  though  expressed  with 
a  simplicity  the  most  touching,   there 
was  a  delicate  propriety  in  her   ae-* 
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knowledgnients  tuut  delightcd   Clair- 
\ille. 

k  tf  Aa  he  did  not  wish  to  lessen  Fanny 
in  the  eyes  of  her  landlady,  lie  hinted  to 
her  to  be  sileut  as  to  the  maimer  in 
which  they  became  acquainted,  and 
promising  to  see  her  again  in  a  day  or 
two,  gave  her  a  Bank-note  to  buy  any 
thing  she  might  want  in  the  mean 
tinie,  and  left  her* 

r<  Clairville's  confidence  in  his  fa- 
ther  was  the  most  unreserved/  and 
had  the  old  gentleman  been  in  London, 
poor  George  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  spared  the  cruel  blow  which 
blighted  his  early  hopes  of  happiness  ; 
unfortunately,  he  was  not,  and  Clair- 
ville  deferred  his  adventure  tili  they 
jnet. 

<c  The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  wa& 
particularly  engaged,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing  morning,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Fanny. 
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rc  Never  was  he  more  surprised  or 
Struck  with  admiration,  than  at  night 
of  bis  rustic  acquaintance.  Her  eoarse 
and  peasant-like  garb  bad  given  place 
to  a  neat,  though  perfectly  piain  and 
girlish  dress ;  her  fine  black  bair  was 
fastened  up  bebind  in  the  most  simple 
mannen  and  falling  in  natural  curls  in 
front,  carelessly  sbaded  a  forehead  and 
eye-brows  tbat  rivalled  in  beauty  any 
he  had  ever  seen  ;  her  eyes  were  blue, 
and  remarkable  only  for  the  variety 
and  sweetness  of  their  expression, 
which  was  increased  by  long  silken 
lashes  of  the  same  colour  as  her  hair. 
Her  other  features  were  not  critieally 
beautiful,  but  the  brilliance  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  fine  oval  contour 
of  her  countenance,  as  well  as  the  ele- 
gant symmetry  of  her  form,  madfe  her 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects  ever  beheld. 

(e  She  was  reading  when  he  enterecL 
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but  threw  the  book  aside,  and  received 
him  with  the  most  artless  expression» 
of  pleasure,  both  in  her  words  and 
countenance. 

(c  He  was  curious  to  see  the  subject 
of  her  studies^  and  surprised  to  find  it 
was  the  Seasons. 

"  He  asked  whether  she  was  fond 
of  poetry,  and  on  her  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  enquired  what  poets  she 
had  read. 

tf  With  a  blush,  süe  said  she  had 
so  little  time  as  scarcely  to  have  pe* 
rused  any ;  and  he  found  the  works  of 
Goldsmith.,  and  one  or  two  odd  vo- 
lumes  of  Pope,  eomprised  the  whole  of 
her  poetical  studier. 

tf  In  the  co urse  of  two  hours*  chat» 
he  discovered  she  possessed  a  lively 
wit,  and  an  understanding  that  only 
wanted  cultivation  to  be  reckoned  of 
the  first  order  ;  and  when  he  left  her, 
he  could-  no£  help   meutally  ■  saying* 
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r  Surcly  this  creature  was  never  inten- 
tended  by  Nature  for  the  drudgery  of 
business.' 

(C  Clairville's  grand  fault  was  suffer- 
ing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
too  lively  imagination.  Fanny,  tbough 
at  this  period  near  eighteen,  appeared 
to  him  much  younger.  c  She  is  just/ 
thought  he,  c  at  that  time  of  life 
when  imformation  is  most  rapidly  ac- 
quired ;  and  if  her  heart  and  temper 
are  but  as  good  as  her  under stand  ing, 
what  a  creature  might  one  form  !' 

"  In  poor  Clairville's  romance,  he 
did  not,  however,  quite  lose  sight  of 
common  sense.  He  thought  the  no- 
blest  present  he  could  make  to  Fanny 
would  be  a  good  education,  and  that 
he  supposed  must  qualify  her  to  get 
her  bread  in  a  way  more  congenial  to 
-his  ideas  of  her  disposition,  than  the 
one  she  had  chalked  out  for  herseif. 

*e  Kad  Clairville  any  respectable  fe- 
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male  friend  who  would  have  co-opc- 
rated  with  hirn  in  this  work  of  huma- 
nitjj  tlie  scheine  would  be  rational, 
but  m  that -was  not  the  case.,  it  was 
romantic  and  almost  irnpracticablc. 
Clairville^  büwevwr,  did  not  think  so. 

"  At  bis  next  visii,  he  askcd  Fanny 
wbether  sbe  bad  any  particular  predi- 
lection  for  business.,  and  if  she  did  not 
think  the  Situation  of  governess  in  a 
genteel  family  would  be  preferable, 

e<  The  poo?  girl  said  nothing  would 
make  her  so  happy,  if  her  education 
had  qualifiad  her  for  it. 

"  Clftiwille  obaerved  it  was  not  too 
late  to  remedy  the  defects  of  that ;  she 
should  have  masters  for  music  and 
dancing,  and  in  every  thing  eise  he 
would  be  her  instruetor. 

t(  Fanny  was  almost  wild  with  joyj 
and  Clairville  lost  no  time  in  begin- 
ning  bis  office  of  preeeptor. 

ct  Never  was  task  more  delightfuL 
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The  eagerness  with  which  bis  lovely 
pupil  caught  Instruction— the  rapid 
and  almost  unequalled  progress  she 
made  in  whatever  she  attempted  to 
learn,  was  to  Clairville  thb  sweetest 
recompense  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense  he  was  at  on  her  account. 

"  He  rernoved  her  to  a  neat  lodging 
in  the  environs  of  London,  and  six 
months  flew  with  a  rapidity  he  had 
never  known  before. 

(C  Clairville's  allowance  from  his 
father,  though  very  handsome  for  the 
old  gentleraan's  income,  would  not 
have  enabied  him  ~to  support  the  ex- 
pense  of  Fanny's  little  establishment, 
but  that  he  voluntarily  abridged  his 
own  pleasures  ;  and  while  he  denied 
himself  those  amusernents  to  which  he 
had  devoted  some  money  and  time,  he 
reflected  with  delight,  that  in  applying 
both  to   Fanny 's   instruction,    he  was 
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rescuing     from     ignorance,    a     mind 
formed  for  the  love  of  science. 

"  Fanny's  uncommon  beauty  gave 
Clairville  an  idea  that  bis  father 
would  perhaps  be  fearful  sbe  miglit 
make  too  deep  an  Impression  on  bis 
heart ;  and  persuaded  as  be  was,  tbat 
it  would  be  securely  fenced  against  her 
attractions  by  prudential  consider- 
ations,  be  determined  not,  bj  disclosing 
bis  ad  venture,  to  put  an  end  to  an  in- 
tercourse  wbich  was  become  so  de- 
lightful  to  himself,  and  as  he  con- 
ceived  so  materiallj  serviceable  to  his 
protegee,  whom  he  was  at  this  time 
obliged  to  ieave  for  a  sbort  period. 

ce  A  distant  relation  of  his  father 's 
who  had  always  been  extremely  fond 
of  him.,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
illness,  and  wrote  to  request  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  in  Coming  to 
Netley  Grove,  the  seat  of  the  gentle- 
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man  in  question,  which  was  near  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  metropol  is. 

"  I  should  have  told  vou  that 
though  no  coxcomb,  Clairville  was 
sensible  that  a  girl,  circnmstanced  as 
Fanny  was,  might  be  too  likely  to  im- 
bibe  an  atfection  for  him,  if  only 
through  mere  gratitude,  more  tender 
than  prudence  would  Warrant.  ,  He 
had,  therefore,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  acquaintance,  given  her  to  un- 
derstand  that  bis  father  had  particular 
views  for  him  in  the  matrimonial  way, 
and  while  he  treated  her  with  the  un- 
reserved  afFection  of  a  brother,  he  took 
care  that  not  even  a  glance  should 
betray  a  warmer  sentiment  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  sentiment. 

"  He  was  himself  ignorant,  nor  was 
it  tili  he  went  to  bid  Fanny  farewell, 
previous  to  his  visit  to  Netley  Grove, 
tSfat  he   imagined  his   regard    for  her 

VOL.   II.  G 
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was   c  Love    in    friendship's    soft    ui*- 


guise. 


"  Poor  Fanny  was  unable  to  con- 
ccal  her  feelings  ;  and  while  she  pro- 
rnised  to  be  \ery,  very  g'ood,  and  to 
Jearn  as  much  as  possible  during  bis 
absence,  she  hoped,  with  an  uncon- 
scious  ferveney,  that  he  would  not  be 
long  away,,  because  she  knew  slie 
should  miss  him  so  sadly. 

ec  The  look  that  accompanied  her 
words,  caused  Clairville's  heart  to 
beat  with  a  quickness  not  quite  con- 
sistent  with  his  philosophic  resolutions. 
He  strove,  höwever,  to  assume  a  gaiety 
that  sat  very  ill  upon  hino,  and  took 
his  leave  with  a  promise  to  correspond 
with  Fanny,,  and  a  charge  to  her  to  be 
very  industrious  during  his  absence. 

tc  On  his  arrival  at  Netley  Grove, 
he  foünd  its  owner,  though  still  ex- 
tremely  ill,  not  in  the  imminent  dan^ 
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3ie  had  been  when  Clairville  was 
w  ritten  to. 

<c  Mr.  Netley's  mind  at  present  suf- 
fered  niore  than  bis  body.  His  pro- 
perty  was  entailed,,  but  he  had  for 
soine  jears  back  lived  very  much 
within  it,  in  order  to  save  money  to 
provide  for  a  young  man  whom  he  had 
protected  from  a  chikL,  and  educated 
for  the  church. 

"  Ned  Tyrrel  had  unfortunately 
fallen  under  his  displeasure.,  in  conse- 
quence  of  some  youthful  irregularities 
which  were  represented  perhaps  in  too 
serious  a  light'to  his  benefactor. 

ec  The  young  man,  on  being  repri- 
mandedj  had  behaved  in  a  manner  that 
hurt  Mr.  Netley  very  much,  and  in 
consequence  of  some  rather  severe 
speeches  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentle- 
man,  Ned  had  absconded,  and  not 
been  heard  of  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

<c  Mr.  Netley,  however,  thought  he 
e>3 
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was  certainlj  concealed  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  deeply  re- 
sented  what  he  called  his  unnatural 
conduct,  ui  never  making  any  efFort 
för  aTeconciliaiion  during  his  late  se- 
vere illkess. 

xc  cMe  k'new/  said  Mr.  Netley  to 
„  ClairviMe,  f  lhat  my  will  was  made, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  alter  it.  I 
shall  bequeath  my  savings  to  you,  my 
dear  boy  ;>not  a  guinea  shall  lhat  un- 
grateful  viper  ever  have  ofmine.' 

fC  Clatfville  modestly  remonstrated 
with  the  old  gentleman  on  the  pro- 
bable chance  of  Ned's  leaving  the 
'neighbourhood,  and  in  that  case.,  he 
might  never  have  heard  of  Mr.  Net- 
ley's  illness.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  thrown  away ;  his  friend  had 
loved  Ned  with  the  aßection  of  a  fa- 
ther,   and   his  reseiitment  was  as  blind 

üb  fondness  had  been.    He  declared 
»ßthing   should    prcvcnt    his   altcring 
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Tiis  will   in  George's  favour,   and  the 
other  was  obliged  to  submit. 

<e  As  Mr.  Netley  got  every  day 
better.  and  Clairville  had  raade  his 
-visit  longer  than  he  firmst  intended,  he 
returned  to  London.  » 

<c  He  was  rather  late  in  crosling  Houn- 
slow  Heath,  and  galloped#  briskly 
forward,  when  e  Stop  and  deliver  V 
sounded  in  his  ear,.and  a  ruffian.,  masked, 
attempted  to  take  him  by  the  coilar. 

1  e  *  The  trifle  I  have  in  my  possession, 
is  not  worth  being  violeat  about, 
friend/  said  Clairville. 

<c  c  But  you  have  a  watch/  replied 
the  fellow,   in  an  evidently  disguised, 
tone,   c  and  I  must  have  that.' 

<c  c  And  that  I  will  not  part  with/ 
replied  Clairville,  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting  to  wrest  the  pistol  from  the 
man.  He  succeeded,  but  in  the  strug- 
gle,  it  went  off,  though  luckily  with- 
out  doing  any  mischief. 

g  & 
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<c  Clairville  grasping  bis  antagonist 
with  one  band,  drew  a  pistol  from  bis 
pockct,  and  presenting  it  to  thc  fellow's 
breast,  said,  c  Your  life  is  »ovv  in  my 
power,  and  you  ricbiy  deserve  I  snould 
take  it.* 

((  '  And  if  you  do/  replied  tbe 
man,  f  it  will  be  at  once  an  act  of 
ebarity  and  justice;  I  bave  no  wish  to 
preserve  mv  life/ 

(f  At  tliis  moment,  tbe  mask,  wbieh 
iiad    probably    been    loosened    in    tbe 

Mggle,  feil  from  bis  face,  and  dis- 
covered  to  tbe  borror- Struck  Clairville., 
tbe  features  of  Ned  Tyrrel. 

<e  Tbev  had  not  niet  for  some  years, 
but  Clairville  recollected  bim  at  once. 
f  Good  God  !'  exclaimed  be;  f  Tyrrel ! 
is  it  possible  ?' 

fC  e  You  know  nie  tben?'  cried  Ned, 
'  Tbis  I  did  not  expect/ 

"  f  Have  you  forgot  your  old  ac- 
quaintance.,     George    Clairville.,     tbe 
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smi  of  Mr.  Netley's  most  mtimate 
friend  ?  But  how  is  it  thai  we  mcet  ia 
this  way  ?'  coatinued  .be.  c  "  ?  Iiat 
worse  than  madness  can  iuipel  yeu  to 
this  desperate  courae  .-' 

<c  f  Do«  not  ask  me  any  questions/ 
replied  the  other,  sullenly.  e  My  life 
is  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  my  country, 
and  I  am  ready  to  surrender  myself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.' 

"  '  Hear  me,  Tyrrei/  cried  Clair- 
ville.  (<  What  can  have  drove  you  to 
this-  act,  I  am  ignorant — but  surely 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  committing 
lliose  dreadful  depredations  ?' 

cc  e  This  is  my  first  ofFence/  replied 
the  eulprit. 

fC  And  will,  I  hope,  be  the  last/ 
said  George,  fervently.  '  You  shall 
return  with  me  to  London.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  soon  reconciling  you  to  your 
benefactor,  and  in  the  mean  time,  any 

g  4 
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thing  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  you  may 
coinmand.* 

V  Poor  Tyrrel  burst  into  tears.  '  I 
do  not  deserve  your  goodne3s,  Mr. 
Clairville/  cried  he. 

"  f  We  will  not  talk  about  that 
now/  said  Clairville  ;  '  let  us  think 
of  nothing  but  reaching  town  as  soon 
as  possiblc' 

<c  On  their  arrival,  George  accom- 
panied  Tyrrel  to  an  hotcl,  and  after 
ordering  supper,  he  begged  of  Ned  to 
teil  him  frankly  how  he  was  situated. 

"  The  tale  was  soon  told, — On 
leaving  Netley  Grove,  Ned  had  a  few 
guineaSj  a  valuable  waten,  and  a  hand- 
some  hör  sc  j  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Netley  ; 
he  disposed  of  both,  and  had  no 
doubl,  as  he  possessed  some  literary 
talents.,  of  procuring  employment  in 
that  way  long  before  his  purse  was  ex- 
hausted. 
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"  Unfortunately  for  Ned,  he  had 
alwajs  a  propensity  to  gaming,  and 
one  night,  being  drawn  in  to  venture 
a  few  pounds.,  he  rose  fron*  table 
so  considerable  a  winner,  that  he  was 
perfectly  in toxicated  with  bis  good 
fortune,  and  his  success  continued  tili 
he  actually  realized  a  handscme  sum. 

fC  By  a  transition  but  too  common 
in  this  wretched  traffic/  a  bad  run  of 
luek  stripped  Ned  of  more  than  half 
bis  gains,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
he  staked  and  lost  not  only  Ins  remainr 
ing  property,  but  a  sum  beside,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  raising, 

tc  Nearly  frantity  he  rashly  added 
crime  to  folly,  and  took  the  step  which 
produced  his  meeting -with  Clairville. 

ce  As  the  present  Company  are  not 
addicted/'  said  Mr.';  Harvey,  smiling., 
<c  to  the  destructive  vice  in  question, 
you  are  not  in  want  of  the  edifying  ar- 
guments  against  it,  to  which  pooK 
g  5 
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Tyrrel  Ient  a  patient  ear  from  Clair- 
ville. 

fC  As  George  saw  his  contrition 
was  real,  he  again  assured  him,  with 
the  most  cordial  frankness,  of  his  best 
Services,  and  proraised  to  see  him  in 
the  morning. 

<c  On  reaching  home,  George  related 
to  his  father,  that  accident  had  throwu 
Ned  Tyrrel  in  his  way,  and  slightly 
touching  on  his  distressed  Situation, 
begged  the  old  gentlemanV  interest 
with  Mr.  Netley  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. 

fe  This  Mr.  Clairville,  senior,  readily 
promised,  and  in  the  mean  time,  com- 
missiofled  his  son  to  invite  Tyrrel  to 
their  house. 

"  It  is  needless  to  sav,  the  invitation 
was  accepted  with  the  utmost  grati- 
tudc;  and  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
the  disinterested  Clairville  had  the 
pleasure    of   wishing   Tyrrel  joy  on 
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being  again  received  to  the  heart  and 
the  house  of  his  benefactor. 

ff  Fanny  had  no  occasion  to  teil 
Clairville  that  she  had  been  iadustrious 
during  his  absence — her  improvements 
made  it  evident;  but  the  pleasure  he 
had  hitherto  received  from  the  society 
•of  this  sweet  girl  was  poisoned  by  the 
coosciousness  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  friendship  was  too  cold  a  name 
for  the  sentiinent  .  she  had  iaspired 
him  with. 

<{  To  continue  longer  an  iatcrcour.sc 
that  could  only  serve  to  feed  the  flanie, 
woutd  be  madness ;  yet  how  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  he  knew  not,  and  iiearly 
three  rnonths  passeu  away  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  that  visibly  impaired  both 
his  spirits  and  health,  wben  an  acci- 
dent  happened  which  cbiiged  him  to 
coine  to  an  instant  deterraination. 

C(  In  going  out  one  day  to  make 
some  trifiing  purchase,  Fanny  met  the 

g  6 
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maid  servant  to  whom  she  was  talkins: 
when  Clairville  first  saw  her. 

"  The  woman  expressed  much  plea- 
sure  at  their  meeting,  and  was  quite 
glad  to  see  Fanny  so  smart,  as  she 
called  it.  She  had,  she  said,  quar- 
relled  with  her  mistress  the  day  after 
Fanny's  arrival  in  town,  and  left  her 
place,  or  eise  she  should  certainly  have 
called  to  see  her  ;  and  she  ended  by 
enquiring  her  address,  that  she  might 
come  and  drink  teä  with  her. 

ce  The  happiness  this  person  ex- 
pressed at  their  accidental  rencontre> 
was  by  no  means  reciprocal.  Fanny 
very  justly  thought  that  this  woman 
would  be  likely  to  betray  to  the  people 
where  she  lodged,  the  manner  in 
which  her  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Clairville  commenced,  which  she  had 
hitherto  carefully  concealed ;  beside, 
it  was  impossible  for  Fanny,  whose 
mind  was    now  highly  cultivated,  to 
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associate  with  a  creature  so  Ignorant 
and  vulgär.  She  told  the  woman  that 
she  was  sorrj  she  could  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her,  as  she  was  not 
at  present  in  town,  and  rather  abruptly 
wished  her  a  good  morning. 

"  The  woman  was  highlv  affronted^ 
and  the  demon  of  mischief  inspired 
her  with  the  idea  of  tracing  Fanny 
home. 

(C  On  enquiry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
she  found  that  the  poor  girl  was  ge- 
neralis looked  on  as  Clairville's  mis-- 
tress,,  but  so  blameless  was  her  life 
that  she  was  spoken  of  rather  with 
pitv  than  censure. 

ee  This  malicious  being,  who,  if 
possible,  would  have  humbled  her  to 
the  very  dust,  not  only  related  Fanny  's 
first  meeting  with  Clairville,  birt 
added  to  it,  that  she  had  ran  away 
from  the*  country  in  consequence  of 
having,  by  the  most  abandoned  profli- 
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gacy,  broke  the  hearts  of  her  parents, 
and  that  she  came  to  town,  not  as  was 
really  the  case,  to  her  aunt,  but  to  a 
man  by  whom  she  had  had  a  child. 

<c  By  the  next  nioriiing,  this  infamous 
tale  was  circulated  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  Fanny 's  landlady  was 
one  of  the  first  who  heard  it.  She  had 
hitherto  behaved  with  civility  and  re- 
spect  to  her  lodger,  though  she  firmly 
believed  her  to  be  Clairville's  mistress, 
but  as  she  observed.,  that  did  not  con- 
cern  her,  and  the  young  lady  was  very 
well  behaved  ;  but  both  her  curiosity 
and  indignation  was  roused  by  the  ac- 
count  she  now  heard. 

"  Fanny  was  naturally  proud,  and 
had  always  observed  the  greatest  dis- 
tance  in  her  behaviour  to  this  woman, 
who  was  often  mortified  by  her  reserve ; 
but  now  that  she  found,  in  addition  to 
Fanny's  being  no  better  than  she 
should   be.,   that    she   was   original ly 
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mean  and  infamous,  she  resolved  to  let 
madam  know  that  her  afFairs  were  no 
secret ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  kind 
resolution,,  that  very  day,  with  less 
ceremony  than  she  had  ever  before 
used,  she  walked  into  Fanny 's  apart- 
ment,  and  seating  herseif,  unasked., 
told  her  the  whole  story,  concluding 
with  a  declaration,  that  för  her  part, 
she  did  not  believe  it,  as  miss  always 
behaved  so  genteel,,  but  she  thought  it 
was  proper  to  teil  her  of  it,  that  she 
might  j  ustify  herseif. 

(C  Poor  Fanny  had  listened  in  silent 
agitation  to  this  jumble  of  truth  and 
falsehood ;  she  now  burst  iuco  tears^ 
and  ingenuously  avowed  as  rauch  of 
the  tale  as  was  actually  true  ;  but  on 
protesting  the  purity  of  her  intercourse 
with  Clairville,  Mrs.  Green  obsorved^ 
with  a  toss  of  her  head,  that  there  she 
must  beg  Miss  Thomson's  piirdon ; 
nobody  could  believe  that  was  possible, 
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No,  no ;  men  were  but  men,  and  so 
young  too  as  his  honour  was,  to  spend 
so  many  hours  with  her  almost  daily, 
and  yet  nothing  between  them  but 
mere  friendsbip  !  No;  all  the  rest 
might  be  false,  but  tbat  every  crea- 
ture  would  swear  was  true. 

"  In  vain  did  Fanny  protest  her  in-» 
noeence ;  Mrs>  Green  gave  not  the 
smallest  credit  to  her  asseverations,  bui 
eoolly  telling  her  not  to  make  hersei t* 
unhappy,f#br  she  dared  say  the  story 
would  die  away  soon,  she  left  the  pcor. 
girl  a  victim  to  the  most  distracting 
inquietude» 

"  What   were  Clairville's  fcelings/ 
when,   the  next  day,  he  heard  this  in-, 
famous  tale  from  the  mouth  of  Fanny/ 
and  when  she  added,  at  its  conclusion, 
r  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  gratcful 
for  all    you    have  done   for   me,   Mr. 
Clairville;    but  indeed,   indeed  I  can- 
not  purchase   a  continuance  of  youc 
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goodness  at  this  priee  ;  nor  would  r, 
poor  and  destitute  as  I  was  when  you 
first  knew  me,  have  accepted  of  the 
Provision  jou  so  generously  made  me, 
if  I  could  have  guessed  its  dreadful 
consequences/ 

<c  Clairville  promised  that  some- 
thing  should  be  speedily  done  to 
render  her  mind  easy  ;  and  after  vainly 
nsing  every  argument  he  could  think 
of  to  comfort  her.,  he  took  his  leave., 
almost  distracted  at  the  idea  of  the 
injury  he  had  unintentionally  done  her. 

cf  Clairville 's  father  had  for  some 
months  been  in  a  very  declining  state 
of  health,  and  the  physicians  had  pro- 
nounced  his  recovery  but  barely  pos- 
sible. 

"  Clairville  feit  that  there  was  but 
one  compensation  he  could  make  to 
Fanny  for  the  loss  of  her  char acter, 
but  to  disobey  his  father  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;   yet  if  his  father  did  not 
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recover,  tbere  was  nothing  to  prcvent 
bis  marrying  her. 

cc  These  tkouguis  kept  htm  avvake 
the  greatest  pari  of  th  i.     To- 

ward  morni; ?g>  he  feil  into  a  dose> 
from  which  he  was  roused  by  a  sum- 
mons  to  immcdiately  attend  bis  falber. 

cc  A  physician  was  instantly  sent  foiv 
and  on  bis  arrival,  affcer  orderibg  cpf- 
dials,  be  told  George,  bope  was  oyer, 
but  tbat  Mr.  Clairville  migbt  linger 
some  months. 

tc  Poor  George  was  too  affectionate 
a  son  not  to  be  heart-struck  at  this 
information,  and  for  some  time,  even 
Fanny  was  forgotten. 

fe  A  note  from  her,  containing  are- 
quest  to  see  him,  bronght  to  bis  mc- 
mory  the  plan  he  had  tbought  of— of 
a  private  marriage. 

<e  He  told  her  of  the  hopeles?  state 
of  bis  fatber,  and  made  her  an  ofifel  of 
his  hand,  if  sbe  would  privately  be- 
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come  his  wife,  and  consent  to  conceal 
their  niarriage  tili  the  death  of  old* 
Mr.  Clairville;  or  if  she  was  averse  to 
ihiSj  he  was  willing  to  place  her  in  a 
rrpectable  family  for  the  present,  and 
as  mon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
marry  her  publicly,  if  he  was  for  tu« 
nate  enough  to  possess  her  heart, 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  speech  was 
indeed  a  mere  delicate  compliment,  for 
of  the  possession  of  it  he  could  have 
little  doubt. 

ce  With  tears  and  blushes,  Fannj 
declared  her  whole  life  should  be 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  render  herseif 
worthy  of  the  honour  he  intended 
her  ;  and  when  he  pressed  to  know 
which  of  his  proposals  she  preferred, 
she  left  it  entirely  to  himself. 

f<  His  friend,,  Ned  Tyrrel,  was  at 
this  time  in  holy  orders,  having  com- 
plied  with   Mr.  Netley's  wish  to  seo 
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him  orclained  soon  after  he  returned 
to  the  Grove. 

et  On  his  ffionrtship  and  secresy 
Clairville  thought  he  could  rely,  and 
he  wrote  to  Ned  to  beg,  if  possible, 
that  he  would  contrive  some  excuse 
for  coming  to  London  for  a  short  pe- 
riodj  which  Tyrrel  did. 

"  George  disclosed  to  him  his  Situ- 
ation and  perplexities  in  regard  to 
Fanny,  and  found  Tyrrel  as  he  ex- 
pected,  perfectly  willing  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  to  keep  the  secret. 

"  Fanny  had  for  some  time  past,  a 
female  servant  who  was  rather  above 
the  common  class.  This  woman  was 
fixed  on  as  a  witness,  and  was  to  be 
the  only  confident,  except  Tyrrel. 

<c  Other  apartments  were  taken  fop 
Fanny,  in  which  the  ceremony  was 
privately  per  for  med. 

"  Little  did  the  enraptured  Clair- 
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\ille  think  the  woraan  whose  band  he 
received  as  Heaven's  best  gift,  was 
destined  to  poison  all  bis  future  days. 

te  Tyrrel  warmly  congratulated  bis 
friend,,  who,  for  some  time.,  was  hap- 
piest  of  tbe  bappy. 

"  The  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Netley 
summoned  Tyrrel  to  tbe  Grove.  He 
soon,  however,  returned  to  London ; 
his  benefactor  was  deadj  and  had  be- 
queathed  bim  five  tbousand  pounds. 

"  As  Tyrrel  had  no  immediate  pros- 
pect  of  cburch  preferment,  he  thought 
of  travelling  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  some 
man  of  consequence — an  employment 
which  is  generally  rewarded  eitber  by 
an  handsome  annuity,  or  a  good 
living. 

<(  While  waiting  for  sometbing  of 
this  kind  to  ofifer,  he  was  much  with 
his  friend  Clairville,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  dined  with  him  and  his  lovelv 
wife. 
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<e  Mr.  Clairville,  senior,  was  now 
ordered  to  Bath,  and  George  obliged 
to  quit  bis  Fanny.  Ke  had.,  however, 
the  pleasure  of  leaving  her  in  the 
house  of  a  most  respectable  woraan, 
who  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  attention. 

ee  Mrs.  Clairville  passed  as  a  married 
womao,  but  George  thought  it  pru- 
dent  to  conceal  his  name,  and  went  by 
that  of  Staunton, 

ec  In  ieaving  Fanny,  he  feit  a  pre- 
sentiment  that  he  could  not  aecount 
for.  He  begged  to  hear  from  her  by 
every  post,  and  told  Tyrrel  to  look  in 
often,  and  not  let  her  mope  too  much — 
an  injunetion  with  which  Tyrrel  was 
perfectly  willing  to  comply. 

ee  It  is  probable  that  this  young 
man  had,  at  first,  no  \iews  of  a  cri- 
minal  nature  in  the  attentions  he  paid 
to  Mrs.  Staunton  (as  she  was  called), 
but  the  frequent  opportunities  which 
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his  friendship  for  her  husband  gave 
bim  of  seeing  her,  raised  a  violent  pas- 
sion  in  his  breast,  and  forgetful  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  grati- 
tude,  he  dared  to  insult,  by  an  avowal 
of  his  illicit  flame,  the  wife  of  that 
man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  even 
for  life  itself. 

*/  Fanny  repulsed  bim  with  indig- 
nation,  but  had  too  much  prudence  to 
inform  Clairville  of  his  conduct.  He 
besought  her  forgiveness  in  vain,  and 
all  he  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that 
Mr.  Clairville  should  remain  ignorant 
of  his  infamous  treachery. 

cc  In  a  few  days  after  this,,  the  ser- 
vant  who  witnessed  her  marriage,  died 
suddenly  in  an  apoplectic  fit — a  cir- 
curastance  Mrs.  Glairville  much  re- 
gretted,  not  on,  account  of  her  being 
present  at  the  ceremony,  for  of  Clair- 
Yille's  honour  his  wife  had  not  the 
«maltest  doubt,  but  Martha  had  beea 
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always  particularly  attentive  to  her, 
and  she  did  noi  think  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  supply  her  place. 

c<  Mr.  Ciairville,  senior,,  still  conti- 
nued  to  linger,  and  George  was  never 
absent  from  bis  bed-side.  In  his  let- 
ters to  his  Fanny,  he  always  addrcssed 
her  as  his  wife,  but  she,  for  fear  of 
any  accident  betraying  their  corres- 
oondence  to  his  father,  never  signed 
herseif  such. 

te  '  My  Fanny  adds  prudence  to 
every  other  virtue/  thought  George 
one  day,  as  he  perused  a  letter  he  had 
just  received  from  her.  Alas  !  the 
time  was  but  too  near  when  he  would 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  those 
virtues  in  which  he  had  decked  her, 
«xisted  in  his  own  imagination  only. 

€C  One  day  Mrs.  Clairville  had 
walked  to  Kensington,  and  on  her  way 
home,  a  very  handsome  noble-looking 
mau  followed  her,  and  enquired  if  she 
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had  dropped  her  purse,  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  beautiful  one. 

ec  She  replfed  in  tlie  negative. 

"  He  made  two  or  three  ineffectual 
attempts  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  her,  but  she  behaved  with  the 
utmost  reserve ;  he  coniinued.,  how- 
ever,  to  walk  by  her  side  tili  she 
reached  her  home.,  and  the  following 
day  she  perceived  him  parade  up  and 
down  the  street  for  a  considerable 
time. 

<c  She   was   not,,   however,   visible ; 
and  the  same  conduct  was  repeated  for 
nearly  a  week,,  when  he  wrote  to  her, 
and  after  apologizing  for  the  liberty 
he  had   taken   in  enquiring   into  her 
circumstanceSj    and    avowing    himself 
the  Earl  of  Glencarrel,  made  her  an 
offer    of  his   protection,,    and   a  carte 
blanche  as  to  terms. 

"  Though   Fanny  was   known   as~& 
married  woman  in  the  house  in  whfch 

YOL.  II.  « 
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she  thcn  was,,  yet  thc  air  of  privacy 
with  which  her  husband's  visits  were 
made,  and  bis  prcsent  absence,  bad 
procured  her  in  tbe  neighbourhood., 
tbe  reputation  she  forrnerly  enjoyed  of 
being  his  mistress. 

e\Of  tbis  the  Earl's  letter  fully  con- 
vinced  her.  She  did  not,  however, 
feel  much  concern,,  as  she  knew  tbe 
necessity  for  concealment  would  soon 
be  done  away. 

cc  She  did  not  condescend  to  answer 
his  Lordship's  letter,  but  merely  re- 
turned  it  in  a  blank  cover. 

cc  The  Earl,  who  had  no  doubt  his 
proposals  would  be  accepted,  was 
astonished  and  mortified  at  the  recep- 
tion  they  met  with.  He  wrote  agaiu, 
but  thc  servant  had  ordcrs  not  to  re- 
ceive  his  letters. 

<c  This  Opposition  only  inflamed  his 
passion.  He  contrived  to  introduce 
himsclf  to  Mrs.  ClairvilleY  landlady  ; 
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t>ut  her  account  afforded  ro  light  how 
to  proceed. 

tc  Mrs.  Staunton,  she  said,  took  her 
iodgings  as  a  married  woman  ;  indeed 
she  would  not  have  let  them  to  any  fe- 
male  of  a  loose  description.  Mrs. 
Staunton  had  conducted  herseif  with 
femarkable  propriety  since  she  had 
heen  her  inmate  ;  and  though  she  must 
acknowledge  there  was  something  Sin- 
gular in  her  Situation,  yet  people  ought 
always  to  be  judged  by  their  actions, 
and  she  saw  nothing  in  Mrs.  Staunton  '-s 
fcehaviour  to  disapprove. 

e(  This  account  staggered,  but  did 
not  convince  Lord  Glencarrel.  He 
thought  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
woman,  e\en  under  protection,  to  be 
jsufficiently  generous  and  disinterested 
to  refuse  a  noble  offer  sooner  than  qu it 
a  man  of  whom  she  was  perhaps  pas- 
sionately  fond.  He  rnade  use  of  all  hi* 
fhetoric  with  Mrs.  Staunton's  hostess. 

«2 
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to  persuade  Fanny  to  grant  him  an  in- 
terview, if  only  for  a  fevv  minutes. 

ff  Mrs.  Moor  told  her  lodger  of  his 
Lordship's  enquiries,  and  added,  e  I 
declare,  Mrs.  Staunton,  Jtis  unlucky 
you  are  married,  for  I  really  believe 
Lord  Glencarrel  likes  you  well  enough 
to  niake  a  Countess  of  you.' 

{C  The  blush  that  overspread  the 
cheek  of  Fanny  at  these  words,  Mrs. 
Moor  translated  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment  that  the  stress  she  had  laid  upon 
them  was  feit  by  Mrs.  Staunton;  and 
she  more  seriously  addcd,  begging  at 
the  same  time  pardon  for  the  liberty 
she  took,  that  if  Mrs.  Staunt  on  was 
not  actually  and  bona  fiele  married, 
she  thought.  at  least,  there  ceuld  be 
no  härm  in  seeing  his  Lord' hin,  for 
she  was  really  seiious  in  supposing  it 
highly  probable  that  he  might  make 
her  Lady  Glenearrel. 

(C  After  the  noble  and  disinterested 
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proof  which  Clairvilte  had  given  this 
woman  of  bis  affection  for  her,  would 
any  one  bave  thought  it  possible  that 
the  most  diabolical  scbeme  to  min  his 
peace  and  happiness  sbould  bave  en- 
tered her  bead  ? 

<c  She  consented  to  see  Lord  Glen- 
carrel,   but  would   not  tben   fix   the 
tirne  ;    and   she  immediately  wrote  to 
Tyrrel,  and  requested  him  to  come  to 
her  directly. 

"  To  him  she  unfolded  her  plan, 
after  swearing  him  to  secresy.  She 
knew  there  was  no  witness  of  her  mar- 
riage,  the  certificate. she  would  herseif 
destroy,  and  if  Tynel  deaied  having 
performed  the  ceremonv,,  nothing 
could  hurt  her.  It  might  be  years 
perhaps  before  Clairville  knew  of  her 
second  marriage  ;  nay,  he  might  never 
know  it,  as  she  would  condition  v/ith 
Lord    Glencarrel    to  go   immediateij 

h3 
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abroad ;  and  she  ended  hy  an  assurance 
to  Tyrrel.,  that  he  niighl  sct  his  own 
pFice  on  the  ser\ice  she  required,  since, 
as  Lady  Glcr.carrel,  she  would  have  it 
amply  in  her  power  to  reward  hivn. 

"  Mrs.  Clairviile  did  not  find  Tyrrel 
so  ready  as  she  had  expected  to  ac- 
quiesce  in  her  plan.  '<j  slarted  a 
uuniber  of  objeetions,,  which  she  rea- 
dily  obviated,,  and  at  last  positively 
refused  compliance.,  with  a  hint  that 
fte  was  strongly  tempted  to  infornü 
Clairviile  of  her  perfidy. 

■(  But  he  had  to  do  with  a  consuni- 
mate  politician.  She  replied,  without 
any  appearance  of  anger,  that  Mr. 
Clairville's  confidence  in  her  was  un- 
bounded,  and  she  had  only  to  mention 
the  attempt  Tyrrel  had  made  on  her 
bonour,  to  invalidate  every  thing  he 
might  say  against  her.  If,  on  the 
sontrary,    he  would  serve    her,    she 
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ag&in  repeated  she  was  willing  to  buy 
his  fiienuship  at  whatever  price  he 
might  set  lipon  it. 

"'The  evil  genius  of  the  unfortunate- 
man  tempted  bim  to  a  compliance,  on 
the  condition  that  Fanny  would,  be- 
side  an  handsome  annuity,  consent  to 
gratify  his  animal  passion. 

"  The  wretched  Mrs.  Cläirville, 
wicked  as  she  was,  resisted  the  latter 
demand  for  some  time  ;  but  as> 
Tyrrel  positively  refused  to  be  her  as- 
sociate  on  any  other  terms,  she  at  length 
promised  compliance  as  soon  as  she 
was  assured  that  the  Earl  meant  to 
marry  her. 

"  She  now  reflected,  that  if  she  re~ 
ceived  a  visit  firom  Lord  Glencarrel, 
it  might  inspire  Mrs.  Moor  with  sus- 
picions  that  would  ultimately  lead 
to  Clairville's  discovering  her  scheme* 
She  therefore  told  Mrs.  Moor  that  she 
only  wishcd   to   see  his   Lordship  in 
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order  to  convince  him  that  she  waa 
really  marricdj  and  as  that  could  be 
done  by  letter,  she  thought  it  would 
be  the  best  Wäy,  and  producing  one 
that  she  had  written  for  the  purpose, 
she  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Moor  to  read. 

<c  It  coniained,  in  gencral  terms,  a 
declaration  of  her  being  a  rnarried 
vornan,  and  a  request  that  his  Lord- 
slrip  would  desiüt  frora  any  farther  so- 
licitations, 

"  The  natural  and  unstudied  man- 
ner  of  Mrs.  Clairville  rendered  the 
good  woman  comoletely  her  dupe. 

(C  It  was  a  pitjj  she  observed.,  that 
Mrs.  Staunton  could  not  be  a  Countess ; 
but  thoughj  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Staunton 
was  not  such  a  match  as  Lord  Glen- 
carrel  would  have  been,  yet  he  was 
\ery  amiable,  and  as  what  was  done 
could  not  be  undone,  Mrs.  Staunton 
must  be  satisfied. 

fC  As   she   was   leaving  the  room. 
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Fanny  desired  her  to  send  a  servant  to 
take  her  letter  to  the  post-office,  but 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Moor  had  left  her, 
she  changed  it  for  another  which  she 
had  ready  written. 

cc  In  this  letter,  she  appointed  a 
meeting  at  lodgings  she  had  taken  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
enraptured  Earl  did  not  fail  to  obey 
her  summons. 

ff  With  the  most  eonsummate  art, 
she  told  bis  Lordship,  Mi\  Clairville 
(or  as  she  called  bim,  Staunton)  was 
bound  bytbe  moöt  solemu  promise,  to 
marry  her  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
büt  for  that  proroisey  she  never  would 
have  become  bis.  She  added,  that  her 
wish  to  see  bis  Lordship  arose  rnerely 
from  a  desire  to  convince  bim  she  was 
not  a  woman  of  the  class  to  which  he 
probably  tbougbt  she  belonged. 

fc  Her  elegance  of  manncr,  added  to 
the  pajssion  her   uncommon   loveliness 
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had  created,  and  after  vainly  üying 
the  eflfeGt  of  the  most  splendid  propcw 
sals  as  to  Settlements,  &c.  Lord  Gien- 
earrel  offered  marriage. 

"  Though  this  was  all  she  wanted> 
yet  she  had  too  much  policy  to  in- 
«tantly  accept  it.  She  expressed,  how- 
ever,  the  highest  sense  of  the  honour 
his  Lordship  did  her,  hut  begged  a 
fittle  time,  noble  as  his  proposal  un- 
doubtedly  was,  before  she  coula*  posi- 
tively  give  him  an  answer. 

"  He  made  no  objection,  only  re- 
quested  his  probation  might  be  short, 
and  they  parted  mutually  satisfied. 

"  Tyrrel  now  only  remained  to  be 
managed.  He  received  from  this  un- 
happy  and  guilty  woman,  the  price  he 
had  set  on  his  perfidy,  and  agreed  ta 
go  to  America  on  condition  that  she 
would  give  him  an  handsome  sum,  and 
agree  to  remit  as  much  yearly. 

**  On  her  next  interview  with  the 
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Earl,  she  consented,  on  condition  that 
his  Lordship  would  take  her  abroad 
for  some  time,  to  iminediatefy  become 
Ladj  Glencarrel. 

t(  This  he  readily  agreed  to,  and 
the  large  sum  which  he  insisted  on  her 
acceptance  of  to  provide  Wedding  pa« 
raphernalia,  enabled  ker  to  keep  her 
promise  to  Tyrrell 

"  That  serpent  wrote  to  poor  Clair- 
Tille.,  informing  him  that  a  most  ad- 
vantageous  ofFer  had  induced  him  to 
leave  England  for  America,,  and  bade 
him,  in  the  niost  friendly  manner,  fare- 

"  Mrs.  Clairville  pretended  to  have 
received  a  letter  from  her  husband^ 
requiring  her  immediate  presence,  and 
set  out  directly  fpr  Bath. 

"  She  travelledj  howe?er3  but  a  few 
miles  on  the  Batbu  road,  and  returned 

to   his   Lordship's-    house    in   — i- 

Square,  where  the  ceremony  \?a»  pri- 
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vately  performed  by  special  license; 
and  the  next  moring,,  the  new  married 
pair  set  o'ut  for  the  Continent. 

rf  Three  days  after  Mrs.  CläirvilJe 
left  London,,  her  inj  u red:  husband  lost 
his  father. 

"  The  sorrow  poor  George  feit  oa 
this  melancholy  oecasion,  he  hoped 
the  society  of  his  Fanny  would  alle- 
viate.  He  immediately  wrote  to  her, 
promising  to  be  in  London  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

'£  He  came,  alas !  too  soon.  He 
had  been  much  surprised  at  not  Hear- 
ing from  his  wife.,  in  answer  to  his  ac- 
count  of  "bis  fathör's  death  ;  but  what 
was  his  borror  to  find  she  had  left  her 
lodgings  under  pretext  of  Coming  to 
him  ! 

{C  Nearly  frantic  at  the  idea  that  shc 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  some  deep-laid 
iniquitous  scheme,  though  wholly  un- 
able  to  conjecture  with  whora  it  could 
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have  originated,,  he  employed  every 
means,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  her  re- 
treat. 

"  A  violent  fever  brought  on  by 
grief  and  incessant  exertion,  put  a  stop 
for  sometime  t-o-his  search,  and  almost 
reduced  him  to  the  grave. 

iS  During  his  illness,  I  was  sent  for*« 
My  sister  accompanied  me  to  town, 
and  to  her  attention,  Clairville  insists 
bis  recovery  is  in  a„  great  measure 
owing.  But  what  a  recovery — -oh! 
what  a  dreadful  change  had  his  mis^ 
fortunes  made  in  my  poor  friend  l  His 
gracefnl  and  nymmetrical  figure  re* 
duced  to  a  mere  skeleton — his  fine 
spirits  entirely  gone.  When.  able  to 
walk  about,  he  could  hardly  be  re- 
cognized  for  the  anirnated  handsome 
George  Clairville. 

<c  Many  of  his  friends,  and   myseJf 
among  the  number,  thought  change  of 
s  cene  would  be  of  service  to  him. 
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(C  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  son  of 
my  beloved  and  regretted  friend  sink 
into  an  early  grave,,  and  though  it  was 
at  that  time  inconvenient  to  me  to 
leave  England,  I  proposed  to  accom* 
pany  him  abroad.  He  joyfully  con» 
sented.  Our  arrangemeaits  were  soonr 
xnade,  and  we  set  out  for  the  Conti- 
nent. 

ft  Our  letters  o€  reeommendation 
procured  us  every  where  a  good  re- 
ception,  and  we  rambled  about  for 
nearly  a  year. 

"  George   evfdently   found    beneSt 
from  travelling,  and  as  I  saw  that  was 
was  the  case.,   I  rather  retarded  ouy  , 
return  to  England. 

"  On  reaching  the  town  of 
ui  Germany,  I  was  rather  indisposed, 
and  for  two  or  three  d&ys,  remained  at 
Lome. 

Much  as  Clairville  wished  to  be  my 
companion^  I  would  not  suffer  it,  and 
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fenced  him,  in  spite  of  his  disinclina- 
tion,  into  Company. 

(<  On  his  return  the  third  day  of 
our  arrival,  frora  a  party  at  Baron 
WurmsdorPs,  he  told  me  there  was 
nothing  talked  of  but  an  English 
beauty  recently  arrived.,  whom  eyen 
the  ladies  allowed  to  be  handsome, 
and  the  men  all  protested  was  un- 
equalled  in  loveliness^ 

"  One  of  the  ladies  decfared  she 
could  not  bear  an  English  beauty,  for 
at  best,  she  thought  they  were  but 
handsome  statues ;  but  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  conversed  with: 
the  new-comer,  said  her  expression- 
and  animation  were  her  principaJt 
charms. 

<c  After  Glairville  ha<fcgiven  me  this 
account,  he  sank  into  a  melancholy 
reverie,  the  subject  of  which  I  was  at 
no  loss  to  guess,  and  from  which  I 
tried  to  rouse  him  by  expressing  a 
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euriosity   to   sec   my    fair   countrywo- 
man. 

Cf  Little  did  I  foresee  the  conse- 
quences  that  were  toresult  frora  the 
gratification  of  my  wish. — The  next 
day,  as  Clairville,  myself,  and  Baron 
Wurmsdorf,  were  sauntering  in  a 
public  promenade,  the  latter  suddenly 
exclaimed,  /  Look,  Harvey  !  Did  you* 
ever  see  any  thing.more  loveLy  ?' 

<c  I  turned  round;  but  before-  I 
could  express  the  admiration  I  feit  at* 
the  siffht-of  the  most  beautiful  woman- 
I  ever  beheld,  Clairville  suddenly 
sprang  forward,  and  caught  the  lady 
in  his  arms,  wbo  instantly  fainted. 
'■  Fanny  !  my  adored  Fanny  ! '  cried. 
he,  c  have  I  at  last  recovered  you  h! 

a  c  \yiiat  mean  y&u,  sir?  This  lady 
is  my  wife/  said  a  gentleman,  endea- 
Youring  to  wrest  the  lifeless  female 
from  (he  firm  grasp  of  Clairville. 

"  c  Your  wife  !'  cricd  he;  '  she  is 
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mine — mine  by  every  sacrecf  tie.— 
Fanny/  conti  mied  he,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment  she  began  lo  recover.  '  You 
will,  you  musi  acknowledge  your 
Clairville — your  husband.' 

"  '  Pray  let  us  go,  my  Lord/  said 
she,  faintly,  to  the  gentleman,  without 
replying  to  George,  who  franticly  ex- 
claimed,  '  By  Heavens,  you  shall  not 
leave  me/ 

<e  c  I  am  well  awarc,  sir/  cried 
Lord  Glencarrel  (for  he  it  was),  e  that 
yöu  have  no  actual  claims  on  this 
lady,  who  is  ray  wife,  and  I  insist  on 
your  instantly  releasing  her ;  for 
Clairville  still  held  one  of  her  hands. 

<e  Baron  Wurmsdorf  and  myself 
riowv  interfered  to  prevent  George's 
reply,  as  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
justice  of  his  claim  on  Lady  Glencar- 
rel, or  I  should  rather  say,  Mrs.  Clair- 
ville.    I  begged  hiiato  be  patient^as 
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that  was  certainly  not  a  place  fa  ca- 
foice  it. 

tc  Lord  Glcncarrel  appeared  snr- 
priscd,  but  said  to  mc,  he  saw  I  was 
ujiMti fe;-med  about  the  büöbess,,  and 
again  attempted  to  go. 

"  Lady  Glencarrel  was  by  this  time 
perfectly  recovered,  and  on  Clairville's 
passionately  reiterating  bis  claim,  she, 
though  with  evident  trepidation,  de* 
nied  it. 

"  The  Baron  and  myself,  after  a. 
prömise  from  Lord  Glencarrel  that  he 
would  investigate  with  Mr.  Clair* 
ville  this  mysterious  business  on  the 
fbllowing  day,  now  fbrced  George 
away. 

tc  The  manner  in  which  he  tpent 
the  night,  it  is  irnpossible  to  describe. 
Ät  one  moment  he  execrated  Fanny  as 
the  raost  worthless  of  beings — the  next 
he  was   convinced   sorne  stränge  arts 
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mir  t  have  been  used  to  seduce  her 
into  the  perpetration  of  so  abominable 
a  crime. 

(f  The  next  morning  I  accompanied 
htm  to  the  Earl  of  Glencarrel's.  His 
Lordship  reeeived  us  in  his  Library. 
He  had  with  him  a  gentleman,  before 
whom  he  said  we  might  speak  without 
reserve. 

ff  Clairviile,  without  concealing  a 
single  circumstance,  repeated  to  the 
Earl,  every  thing  that  had  passed  be- 
tween  him  and  Fanny  from  his  first 
sseeing  her  to  their  marriage,  and  her 
ssubsequent  flight. 

fC  Lord  Glencarrel  lisiened  with  an 
evident  and  anxious  interest,  tili  he  had 
ünishedj  and  then  said,  Lady  Glencarrer 
had  told  him  the  story  exactly  as  Mi\ 
Clairville  stated  it  in  every  particulai», 
but  the  marriage,  which  she  positively 
declared  was  not  to  take  place  tili  the 
death  of  his  father. 
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"  Mr.  Clairville,  cqually  asto- 
nished  and  enraged  at  this  dauntless 
cffrontery  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  de- 
sired  to  see  her;  but  this  his  Lordship 
positively  refused.  '<  We  are/  said  he, 
e  prepared  to  fully  refute  your  claim 
in  a  eourt  of  justice,  if  you  chuse  to 
bring  it  there;  but  Lady  Glencarrel 
was  too  much  shocked  at  the  rencontre 
öfyesterday,  for  me  to  suffer  her  peace 
to  be  again  disturbed  in  a  similar 
manner.' 

cc  Poor  George  returned  home  al- 
most  in  a  State  of  frenzy.  He  had 
carefully  preserved  his  wife's  letters, 
but  I  have  before  told  you  they  did 
not  contain  any  acknowledgment  of 
her  marriage.  Since  Tyrrel  quitted 
the  kingdoro,  he  had  never  written  to 
Clairville  ;  on  his  testimony,  however, 
my  friend's  sole  hope  of  proving  Im 
marriage  rested.  In  Tyrrel's  farewell 
letter,  he  had  raentioned   that  BaltL- 
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more  was  his  place  of  destination.  To 
Baltimore  George  immediately  wrote., 
and  determined  on  instantly  returning 
to  England. 

ec  As  soon  as  we  did,  he  laid  his 
case  before  several  eminent  counsel ; 
but  they  were  tinanimously  of  opinion 
that  without  TyrreFs  testimony,  no 
step  could  be  taken  in  the  business. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  we  had 
an  answer  from  Baltimore,  and  it  only 
served,  when  it  did  come,  to  add  to 
poor  Clairville's  perplexities.  No 
person  of  the  name,  or  answering  to 
the  description  of  Tyrrel,  had  arrived 
there  either  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
or  since. 

f  '  My  dear  Clairville/  said  l, 
on  reading  the  letter,  <e  I  cannot  help 
thinking  your  friend  Tyrrel  had  been 
an  associate  in  the  infamous  plan 
formed  against  you,  and  as  it  seems 
to  me  almost  impossible   for  you  to 
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obtain  redress,  I  would  leave  this 
wretched  woman  to  thc  justice  of 
Ileaven,  which  will  sooner  or  later 
amply  revenge  your  cause ;  beside, 
what  could  you  gain  even  by  a  verdict 
in  your  favour?  You  are  too  noble  tö 
be  merely  actuated  by  revenge,  and  any 
idea  of  living  with-her  must  be  out  of 
the  question.' 

<s  '  All  you   say   is  just,   my   dear 
Harvey/    cried  Glairville ;    c  tbough 
she  is  still  twisted  round  my  heart- 
strings,    yet    not    for   the   wealth   of 
worlds,  would  I  ever  again  sufFer  her 
to  sliare  mv  bed.     But  I  cannot  think 
so  vilely  of  human  nature  as  to  be- 
lieve  Ned  Tyrrel  could  be  an  assistant 
in  this   nefarious   business.     For  the 
wretched    Fanny  there   may  be  som 
excuse.     I  am  convinced  the  affection 
I  once  fondly  flattered  myself  she  fei 
for  me;  was  feigned  ambition  there- 
ibre,  and  perhaps  love  led  her  to  vi#- 
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late  all  laws  divine  and  human,  in 
abandoning  me  for  Lord  Glencarrel  ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  any  motive  that 
could  induce  Tyrrel  to  abet  her  per- 
fidy.  My  life  henceforward,  my  dear 
friend/  continued  he,  c  if  I  mean  to 
'live,  must  be  one  of  bustle  and  ac- 
iivity.  I  will  go  to  America,  and  en- 
{leavour  to  discover  Tvrrel.' 

"  I  exclaimed  against  this  resolution 
in  vain;  his  determination  was  fixed, 
and  when  I  reflected  on  the  chear- 
less  life  I  knew  he  would  lead  if  sta- 
iionary,  I  ceasecf  to  dissuade  him. 

ff  As  it  was  a  bad  time  of  year,  and 
the  weather  very  unfavourable,  we 
-succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to 
defer  his  departure  for  a  few  weeks. 
Just,  however,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
it,  a  packet  from  Italy  informed  him 
that  the  wretched  Lady  Glencarrel 
•Tiad    expiated    her  -crimes   with    her 
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lifc  ;  a  violent  cold  had  brought  on  a 
fever,  which,  »n  a  fortnight,  put  a  pe- 
riod  to  her  existence. 

"  In  her  last  rooments,  she  acknow- 
ledged  to  her  Lord,  the  guilty  decep- 
tion  she  had  practised  on  him,  and  in 
the  most  penitent  terms,  besought  his 
forgiveness,  which  he  rcadiiy  granted 
her. 

"  He  forwarded  to  Clairville,  the 
intelligence  of  her  death,  and  a  letter 
which  she  begged  might  be  delivered 
to  him  as  soon  as  it  took  place. 

"  Poor  Clairville  was  much  afTected 
by  this  news,  and  in  perusing  her 
letter,  which  contained  an  acknowledg- 
nient  of  the  means  by  which  she  had 
accomplished  her  plan,  he  shed  tor- 
rents  of  tears. 

"  After  detailing  the  several  circum- 
stances  up  to  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Glencarrel,  she  proceeded  to  say — but  as 
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I  took  a  copy  of  the  letter/'  said  Mr. 
Harvey,  "  I  will  read  you  that  pari 
of  it. 

ec  '  From  the  moment  I  conceived 
this  vile  plan  tili  its  execution,  my 
mind  was  a  chaos,  of  which  you  can- 
not  form  an  idea ;  how  indeed  should 
you,  since,  agonized  as  your  heart  has 
been  by  sorrow,  it  was  never  torn  by  the 
pangs  of  conscious  guilt  ?  When  once 
I  became  Lady  Glencarrel,  however,  I 
flattered  myself  I  should  again  taste 
of  happiness — I  was  mistaken.  HoNv 
often  did  I  feel  the  truth  of  a  saying 
you  were  fond  of,  ec  There  is  no  hap« 
piness  but  for  the  good." 

"  e  My  Lord  loved  me,  and  always 
treated  nie  with  the  utmost  affectiom 
and  respect ;  but  though  surrounded 
by  splendour  and  luxury,  yet  the  Toice 
of  conscience  ever  whispered  to  nie, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  enjoy." 

<c  *  To   add   to   my  misery,    I   re* 

VOL*  II«  i 
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ceived  a  letter  from  Tyrrel,  who  had, 
he  said,  been  severelj  ill ;  and  though 
lie  did  not,  in  direct  terms.,  threaten 
me  with  a  disclosure  of  our  crimes,  he 
hinted  that  nothing  eise  would  givc 
peace  to  bis  conscience. 

<c  e  I  sent  him  every  guinea  I  could 
raise.,  and  besougbt  him,  in  almost  ab- 
ject  terms,  to  keep  a  secret  on  which 
my  very  life  depended,  for  I  vowed 
not  to  outlive  its  disclosure. 

fC  '  I  was  scarcely    recovered  from 

tbis  blow  when  you  arrived  at '. 

Ah  !  did  you  know  tbe  agonies  I  feit 
when  your  wcll-remembered  \oice 
sounded  in  my  ear,  guilty  as  I  am, 
even  you  would  pity  me. 

<c  c  My  Lord  said  he  believed  the 
ialeltold  him,  but  yet  I  thought  I 
saw  a  latent  distrust  lurking  in  his 
.niindj  and  I  dreaded  the  possibility  of 
your  discovering  Tyrrel,  and  the  open 
-infamy  with  which   bis  confession  of 
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t)ur  marriage  would  overwhelm  me  ; 
your  looks  too,  Clairville,  pierced  my 
lieart  with  a  thousand  daggers. — 
Though  the  demon  ambition  led  me 
to  the  perpetration  of  that  accursed 
act  by  which  I  for  ever  renounced 
yoUj  yet  I  loved  you  ;  (oh  !  whoknow- 
ing  you  as  I  did,  could  do  otherwise?) 
and  when  I  saw  that  alteration  m  your 
form  of  which  I  too  truly  surmised 
nryself  the  cause,,  how  did  I  execrate 
my  own  guilt — how  did  I  wish  to 
recal  the  past ! 

(C  '  Clairville.,  I  never  was  worthy 
of  you ;  yet  had  not  this  temptation 
fallen  in  my  way,,  I  would  have  made 
you  what  the  world  calls  a  good 
wife;  but  far,  far  short  did  my  regard 
for  you  fall  of  that  sentiment  you 
were  born  to  inspire.  I  was  naturally 
proud  and  selfish  ;  but  you  saw  not 
those   ill    qualities   in  a  being  whom 
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your  warm  imagination  decked  in 
every  virtue. 

"  '  Believe  rae,  Clairville,  I  bow 
with  raore  than  resignation — with 
pleasure  to  that  sentence  which  puts 
an  end  to  my  miserable  being,  con- 
vinced  as  I  am,  that  jou  would  never 
ihink  yourself  at  liberty  to  form  a  se- 
cond  engagement  during  my  life.  I 
rejoice  to  think,  that  in  an  union  with 
«ome  amiable  and  fortunate  woman, 
you  may  soon  be  recompensed  for  all 
the  misery  I  have  caused  you. 

"  '  I  write  on  my  knees,  and  in  that 
humble  posture,  I  supplicate  your  for- 
giveness  with  the  same  fervency  as 
that  Almighty  Being's  whom  I  have 
so  sinned  against.  I  do  not  ask  you 
not  to  curse  my  memory — I  well  know 
your  nature  is  too  gen(le.  Wretch  as 
;I  have  been,  I  cannot  hope  to  be  re- 
membered  with  regret ;  all  I  dare  ask 
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ofyou,  be§t  and  most  injured  of  men, 
is  to  forgive,  and  if  possible,  wholly 
forget  the  wretched  guilty 

"  e  Fanny.'  * 

Tears  stood  in  Mr.  Harvey's  eyes  as 
he  concluded  the  \etier3  and  you  may 
suppose,  dear  Charlotte.,  ours  were  not 
dry. 

ct  Erring  and  unhappy  woman,  let 
us  hope  your  penitence  was  accepted/' 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell.  €<  1  do  not  won- 
der  a  heart  like  Clairville's  should  be 
affected  by  the  perusal  of  her  letter." 

"  Though  her  death  was  certainly  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  he  has 
never  been  inclined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Hberty  it  afforded  him  to  make  a 
second  choice ;  nor  do  I  think  it  pro- 
bable he  ever  will/*  said  Mr.  Harvey* 
(<  But  to  conclude  my  story, 

€<  As  soon  as  Clairville's  mind  was 
a  little  composed,  he  renewed  his  in- 

i3 
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tention  of  travelling.  As  he  was  novr 
convinced  of  Tyrrel's  perfidy,  he  had 
no  longer  any  particular  wish  to  dis~ 
covcr  birp.  Clairviile's  religious  prin- 
ciples  forbade  his  taking  upon  hiraself 
the  chastisement  of  this  monster  in 
human  shape,  and  tue  Indignation  be 
feit  at  the  unparalleled  treachery  of 
this  man's  conduet,  might  render.  it 
impossible  for  him.  to  command  his 
temper  in  the  event  of  their  meettng. 

ts  c  I  would  wish  to  visit  Philadel- 
phia/ said  he  to  me,  f  and  probably 
New  York  i  that,  I  tbink,  will  be  the 
extent  of  my  p-yesent  tour.' 

ff  Pennsylvania  was  mentioned  in* 
Lady  Glencarrel's  letter  as  the  place 
where  Tyrrel  had  settled,  and  I  was- 
happy  to  find  George  had  no  intention 
to  bend  his  steps  that  way. 

f(  Heaven  had,,  however,  determined 
that  the  wretched  Tyrrel  should  feel 
the  füll  force  of  its  retributive  justice> 
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and  that  tbe  man  whom  he  so  basely 
wronged  should  be  a  -witness  of  bis 
punishmc 

"  Clairville  proceeded  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

(C  On  bis  arrival  at  the  latter  city, 
he  fo und  the  inn  to  which  he  went/ 
very  füll.  He  was  shewn  into  a  to- 
lerable  bed- Chamber,  which  the  land- 
lord,  with  many  apologies,,  informed 
hirn  was  the  best  they  had  vacant  at 
present. 

"  e  I  could  have  given  your  honour 
an  excellent  one/  added  he/  '  but  for 
my  foolish  wife,  who  has  wheedled  me 
into  letting  a  stranger  have  it  for  this 
fortnight  past,  because  she  says  she  is 
sure,  as  the  man  is  sick,  it  would  cause 
bis  death  to  be  moved,  though  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  thatr  and  am  moi-e- 
over  certain  I  shali  never  get  a  far- 
thing  of  my  money,  which  I  can't,  as 
times  are^  affoxd  to  lose;   yet  I  don't 

i4 
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know  how  it  is,  when  thc  wench  be- 
gins  to  snivel,  and  to  talk  of  the  sin  of 
murder  laying  at  our  door,  I  can't 
help  letting  her  have  her  own  way  for 
the  life  of  me.' 

**  f  You  would  be  highly  to  blame 
if  you  did  not/  replied  Clairville. 
f  Humanitv,  sooner  or  later  meets  its 
reward.  But  has  this  poor  sick  stran- 
ger no  friendsj  that  he  is  thus  thrown 
upon  your  charity  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  believe  he  has  a  creature 
in  the  woiid  belonging  to  him/  cried 
the  host,  f  except  his  wife,  and  she  is 
the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.' 

"  ''  How  so  }'  asked  Clairville. 

"  c  Why,  your  honour,  it  is  now 
rather  more  than  a  fortnight  since  this 
gentkman  and  a  lady,  accompanied  by 
another  man,  came  here.,  and  the  gen- 
tleman  enquired  of  me  whether  I  knew 
of  any  respectable  private  lodgings,  as 
he  and  his  w ife  meant  to  make  some 
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stay.  I  told  him  no,  but  that  Iwould  : 
make  enquiry.  He  bad  a  bad  cold, 
and  was  confined  tö  bis  room  the  day 
afterthey  arrived;  and  though  tbere  is 
not  a  quieter  bouse  any  wbere  than  mine., 
yet,  madarn,  sbe  seemed  very  uneasy,  and 
was  afraid  forsooth  that  Mr.  Herbert 
would  be  made  worse  by  tbe  noise, 
and  so  she  got  the  man  who  came  with 
them/ and  who  seemed  on  very  inti- 
mate  terms  with  her,  (though  1  must 
say  be  did  not  look  in  tbe  least  like  a 
gentlemau,)  to  go  out,  as  she  «aid,  in 
searcb  of  some  ;  and  he  came  and  told 
JVIrs.  Herbert  a  very  plausible  story  of 
having  round  what, would  exactly  suit, 
only  tbey  wanted  to  be  very  well  aired. 
So  Mrs.  Herbert  said  she  tbought  her 
husband  bad  better  not  move  for  a 
few  days,  but  that  their  things  might 
be  sent  to  the  lodgings,  which,  tbey 
wtere,  and  tbe  man>  who  was  going,  he 
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said,    to   Philadelphia,    bid    Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Herbert  good  bye. 

'S  e-  The  morning  after  he  was  gone, 
Mrs.  Herbert  came  down  stairs  to 
breakfast,  and  said  her  husband  was« 
in  a  sound  sleep,  and  as  he  had  not  any 
rest  all  night,  she  would  not  disturb 
him.  After  breakfast,  she  pretended 
to  want  some  letters  that  were  in  a* 
trunk  at  her  lodgings,  and  went  out. 

(*>  e  We  were  surprised  when  three 
höurs  passed  without  her  return,  and- 
Mr.  Herbert  still  slept.  At  last,  we 
grew  uneasy,  and  I  went  up  stairs  to 
call  him ;  but  I  found  the  door  fast. 

"  (  I  did  not  knpw  vvhat  to  do,  but 
rny   wife   advised    mc   to    go    to    the 
lodgings  Mrs.  Herbert  had  taken,  ta. 
know  the  cause  of  her  stay. 

"''When  I  got  to  the  house,  I 
found  no  such  person  had  ever  been 
there,  and  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
lodgings  was  a  falsehood ;    and  I  be~ 
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gan  to  be  sadly  frightenedy  for  my 
mind  misgave  nie  those  wretches  had 
ran  away  together,  and  perhaps  mur- 
dered  the  poor  husband. 

' c  e  I  ran  bome  directly,  and  flew 
up  stairs  to  break  open  the  door.  The 
noise  we  made,  waked  Mr.  Herbert, 
whose  long  sleep  had  •  beer*,  the  effect 
of  laudanum,.  and  very  gl  ad  I  was  to 
find  him  alive  ;  but  when  he  under- 
stood  that  Mrs.  Herbert  was  actually 
ran  away,  I  thought  he  would  have 
gone  distracted  ;  and  wöuld  your  ho- 
nour  bclieve  it,  the  cruel  wretch  had 
carried.  oiT  every  ihiog  of  value  he 
possessed. 

ff  f  He  declared  he  would  search  the 
world  but  he  would  find  her,  and  hur- 
ried  on  his  clothes  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  ;  but  he  had  hardly  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  when  he  feil 
iiito  a  fainting  fit,,  froni  which.wc 
thought  he  never  would  recover, 

16 
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u  r  I  sent  for  a  doctor,  who  de- 
clared  he  was  in  such  a  weak  state 
that  the  shock  had  endangered  his 
life;  and  when  he  did  come  to  him- 
seif,  he  began  to  rave,  and  soon  was  in 
a  high  fever. 

"  '  We  made  what  enquiries  we 
could  after  Mrs.  Herbert,  but  we 
never  heard  any  thing  of  her  since ; 
and  as  to  the  poor  man,  he  has  been 
daily  getting  worse,  and  I  think  is  not 
long  for  this  world,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  will  be  a  sad  expensive  Job 
to  me/ 

"  €  I  will  tcy  whether  I  cannot 
lighten  it  a  little  for  you,  honest 
friend/  said  Clairville.  '  From  the 
name,  I  imagine  the  gentleman  is  a 
countryman  of  mine ;  and  if  he  was 
well  enough  to  admit  a  stranger,  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  him/ 

"  The  landlord,  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction,    promised    to    make    the 
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enquiry,  and  returning  in  a  few  mo- 
ments,  said  Mr.  Herbert  wished  to 
know  his  name,  which  Clairville  rea- 
dily  gave. 

"  A  deep  groan,  and  the  landlordV 
calling  for  assistance,  made  him  hastily 
run  up  stairs ;~  but  what  were  his  feel- 
ings,  when  in  the  emaciated  süßerer 
whom  the  host  was  trying  to  restore 
to  life,  he  recognized  the  features  of 
Ned  Tyrrel  ! 

u  *  Oh,  God  !  how  just  are  thy 
punishments  ! '  burst  involuntarily 
from  the  lips  of  Clairville,  as  he  sur- 
veyed  the  haggard  countenance,  and 
wasted  form  of  his  treacherons  friend. 

fC  It  was  long  before  the  unhappy 
Tyrrel  recovered  ;  when  he  did,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Clairville  with  an 
expression  of  despair,  and  murmured 
a  wish  to  be  alone. 

"  c  Do  you  know  me,  .Tyrrel  ?* 
raildly  asked  Clairville. 
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"  '  Too  well/  replied  he.  e  Yoi* 
are  come  at  once  to  hear  an  acknow- 
ledgnic  nt  of  my  guilt,  and  to  witnesa 
its  reward/ 

ee  The  voiee  of  agony  in  which.  these 
wordfr  were  .uitered,  rnoved  Clairvüle 
very  much.  I  know  all/  cried  he; 
*  but  this  is  not  a  moment  either  for 
enmity.  or  reproach.  f  I  forgive  youy 
Tyrrel,  as  sincereiy  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven,  and  I  bless  the  chance,,  which* 
by  conducting  me  to  this  place,,  will,  I 
trust,  enable  meto.be  of  service  toi 
you/ 

ce  c  You  once  saved  mylife,  George/ 
cried  Tyrrel,  c  and  in  return,  I  de- 
stroyed.  the  happiness  of  yours;  but  my 
crimes  are  near  a  close — l  feel  con- 
Y.inced  my  recovery  is  impossible/ 
And  indeed  he  prophesied  truly  ;  he 
lingered  another  fortnight  fiom  Clair- 
vrlie's  arrivaly  and  in  the  intervals  of 
pain,  gave  the  following  accouut  of. 
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the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  pre- 
sent  Situation. 

ec  e  On  his  arrival  in  ■  Pennsylvania, 
he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  the  money 
he  brought  with  bim,,  in  the  purchase* 
of  land.     He  had   left  in  England,  a 
considerable    sum,  which   he  did  not 
iatend  to  draw  for  some  time.     Being 
Ignorant  of  the  management  of  Jand^ 
he  soon   found  it   a.bad   speculation, 
and  was   glad  to   dispose  of  it  under.* 
what  he  gave. 

"  The  person  to  whom  he  sold  it, 
died  suddenly,  and  Tyrrel  lost  by  that 
means,  a  great  part  of  the  purchase- 
money,  which  was  unpaid  at.  his 
death. 

cc  This  loss  was  followed  by  a  fit  of 
illness,  that  occasioned  the  letter  men- 
tioned  by  Lady  Glencarrel. 

"  During  this  illness,  he  was  care- 
fally  attended  by  a  young  woman,  the 
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daughter  of  a  person  whom  he  had 
hired  as  overseer  to  his  plantation. 

"  This  girl  was  pretty,  and  her  soli- 
citude  for  his  recovery  made  a  consi- 
derable  impression  on  his  hearl;  in 
short,  as  soon  a3  he  was  convalescent, 
he  married  her,  and  for  some  time, 
thought  he  had  reason  to  be  happy  in 
his  choice. 

"  Within  a  short  period  after  their 
nnarriage,  her  father  died,  and  she  intro- 
duced  to  Tyrrel,  the  man  whö  had  ac- 
companied  them  to  New  York,  whom 
she  represented  as  her  cousin.  That 
there  was  a  criminal  intiraacy  between 
them,  their üight  gave  but  too  mueh 
reason  to  suppose  ;  yet  so  artfully  did 
they  manage  as  completely  to  deceive 
Tyrrel,  whose  wife  expressed  a  strong 
dislike  to  Pennsylvania,  and  teasedbim 
to  go  to  New  York,  where  he  might, 
she  said,  lay  out  his  remaining  property 
to  advantage. 
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ff  Martin,  the  pretended  cousin, 
talked  of  going  to  Philadelphia,  but 
said  he  must  first  visit  New  York. 
Lady  Glencarrel's  death,  about  this 
time,  put  an  end  to  Tyrrel's  annuity, 
and  as  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  with 
the  most  passionate  fondness,  had  as 
great  a  turn  for  expense  as  if  she  had 
been  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
luxury,  he  resolved  to  comply  with 
her  desire  of  visiting  New  York,  and 
trying  what  he  could  do  to  increase 
the  money  he  still  possessed. 

<e  He  told  his  wife  his  expectations 
from  England  were  at  an  end ;  and 
they,  together  with  Martin,  set  out  for 
New  York. 

"  He  had  exchanged  his  money  for 
bills  on  that  city,  which  Mrs.  Tyrrel 
took  care  to  make  him  turn  into  cash 
immediateiy  on  their  arrival,  and  then 
decamped  with  the  infaraous  Martin^ 
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leaving  the  unhappy  man  entircl  y  des- 
tittite. 

((  The  generous  Clairville  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  comfort  the  poor 
sufferer,  whose  mental  pains  far  ex- 
ceeded  his  bodily  ones,  severe  as  they 
were ;  and  during  the  short  tirne  he 
continued  to  linger,  George  rarely 
quitted  his  bed-side. 

<e  From  my  friend's  account,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  he  died  a  sincere  pe- 
nitent. 

te  Clairville  saw  his  ashes  decently 
deposited  in  eartb,  and  defrayed  every 
expense  he  had  incurred  at  the  inn. 

(e  From  New  York,  George  ex- 
tended  his  tour  farther  than  he  at  first 
meant,  and  visited  several  parts  of 
America,  and  indeed  a  number  of  other 
countiies,  for  he  remained  abroad 
some  years. 

*f  And  now>  ladies/'  continued  Mr. 
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Harvey,  ce  my  office  of  biographer 
ceases.  My  friend  met  with  some  Sin- 
gular adventures  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and 
I  am  certain  that  e  he  went  about 
doing  good  ;'  but  as  he  now  is  the 
historian  of  his  own  exploits  in  that 
way,  I  cannot  record  them." 

We  thanked  Mr.  Harvey  for  his 
long  narrative,  which  had  indeed 
greatly  interested.,  and  soon  after  took 
our  leave,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
polite  attention  of  Miss  Harvey  ajid 
bimse]  f. 
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CHAP.  XL 


I  remove  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Belmont 
—My  new  Situation  a  pleasant  one— 
A  proof  of  the  amiability  of  Mrs. 
BelmonVs  disposition — Mr.  Clair- 
ville  an  intimate  in  the  family — A 
scene  of  poverty . 


In  a  few  days  after  I  had  dined  with 
the  Harvejs>  I  bade  my  worthy  Mrs* 
Dal  ton  farewell.  She  embraced  me, 
at  parting,  with  the  affection  of  & 
mother  ;  and  my  spirits  would  have 
been  completely  subdued  but  for  the 
lively  Mrs.  Maxwell. 
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<c  I  am   glad   I   came/'   said   she. 
x<  Upon  my  life,  one  would  think  you 
were  going  a  West  India  voyage,  in- 
^tead  of  residing  a  street  or  two  off. — 
You  forgot,  dear  Jane,  (to  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton,)  that  you  will  see  this  little  Irish 
daughter  of  yours  almost  every  other 
day  ;  and  as  to  myself,  I  intend  to  be 
formally   introduced    to   the   amiable 
Mrs.   Belmont,  and  as   I  shall  be  as 
often  there  as  I  decently  can,  you  will 
still,"  said  sbe,  affectionately,  <f  have 
your  old  friends  near  you;  so  don't  let 
me  see  any  long  faces,   for  however 
pretty  sensibility  may  be  in  a  novel,  it 
is  very  troublesome  in  real  life,  and 
«hould  only  be  called  forth  b,y  very 
«erious  occasions." 

We  both  promised  to  behave  better, 
and  I  went  witb  apparent  chearfulness, 
to  tbe  bouse  of  Mr.  Belmont. 

I  was  received  by  his  lady,  with 
cold  civility  ;    but  Mr.  Belmont  wel- 
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comed  me  with  a  cordial  frankness  that 
reminded  me  of  dear  native  Ireland, 
and  its  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 

Emma,  who  was  out  when  I  entered., 
soon  returned,  and  the  warm-hearted 
girl  flew  to  me  with  a  degree  of  plea- 
sure  that  I  could  see  was  far  from 
agreeable  to  her  mother-in-Iaw. 

<c  You  need  not  eat  your  govemess 
up,  Miss  Belmont/'  said  she.  "  I 
think  you  might  treat  me  with  more 
respect  than  to  behave  in  this  bois- 
terous  manner  in  my  presence,  when  you 
know  the  very  weak  state  of  my  nerves ; 
but  you  uever  shew  the  smallest  consi- 
deraticn  for  me." 

C(  I  am  sure  Emma  did  not  intend 
to  offen d  you,  my  dear/'  said  Mr. 
Belmont. 

"  I  am  astonished  how*  you  can  be 
sure  of  any  such  thing,  Mr.  Belmont," 
replied  the  lady,  ce  when  you  know 
very  well  that  I  have  a  thousand  times 
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requested  your  daughter  not  tö  let  her 
spirits  carry  her  to  such  extravagant 
■Jengths." 

cc  Indeedj  madam/'  said  Emma,  ce  I 
very  seldom  give  way  to  them  in  your 
presence." 

"  There,  Mr.  Relmont  V  cried  she. 
xc  Why  don't  you  defend  that  ?— 
There's  a  compliment  !  So  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  your  daughter  a 
rüde  vulgär  romp,  she  teils  me  to  my 
face,  I  am  a  gloomy  tyrant !" 

"  Mamma !"  cried  Emma,  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment. 

ce  Yes,  Miss  Bclmont ;  nothing 
could  be  more  piain  than  your  insinu- 
«tieBS.? 

tc  My  dear/'  said  Mr.  Belmont, 
with  more  spirit  than  I  expected,, 
"you  certainly  accuse  Emma  unjustly. 
She  is  like  all  girls  of  her  age,  vola- 
tile  and  careless,  but  I  am  certain  she 
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is  incapable  of  treating  you  with  in- 
ten tional  disrcspect." 

ff  If  you  defend  your  daughter's 
conduct,  I  have  done,  Mr,  Belmont," 
replied  she  ;  <e  I  only  know  it  is  very 
hard,  that  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  I  always  offend.  I  am  sure 
I  only  speak  for  Emma's  good  ;  I  can 
have  no  other  motive." 

"  I  know  that,  my  love,"  said  Mr. 
Belmont,  on  whom  the  lady's  piain- 
tive  tone  had  not  been  thrown  away  ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  Emma  has  a  proper 
sense  of  your  kindness,  and  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  with  her." 

"  Indted  I  have,  papa/'  cried 
Emma ;  "  and  I  am  so  happy  to  think 
Miss  Cunningham  will  save  Mrs.  Be!- 
mont  any  farther  trouble." 

This  was  rather  an  awkward  dcbüt 
for  me,  dear  Charlotte.  I  wished  to 
say  something,  and  I  never  feit  more 
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at  a  loss ;  however  I  made  a  shift  to 
hope  I  should  lighten  Mrs.  Belmont's 
task,  and  never  was  happier  in  my  life 
than  when  Emma  made  use  of  her 
mamma's  gracious  permission  to  con- 
duct  me  to  her  own  apartments. 
'  I  soon  found  my  Situation  a  very 
pleasant  one.  I  saw  little  of  Mrs. 
Belmont,  except  at  meals.,  and  then  the 
unaffected  pleasantry  and  attentive 
kindness  of  Mr.  Belmont  more  than 
compensated  for  her  coldness  and  for- 
mality. 

Emma  was  equally  docile  and  in- 
telligent ;  since  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther,  the  poor  girl  had  not  been  ac- 
eustomed  to  kindness  from  any  boqjr 
but  her  father,  and  she  soon  loved  me 
next  to  hira. 

I  cannot  forbear  relating  to  you  an 
anecdote  of  her  mother-in-Iaw,  which 
will  give  you  a  distinct  view  of  her 
character  at  once. 

VOL.  II.  fc 
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Emma's  beautiful  fair  hair  was 
closely  cropped.  One  day  mine  escaped 
the  comb  which  fastened  it  up  behind, 
and  Emmaj  who  was  particularly  fond 
of  doing  any  little  office  for  me  tbat  I 
would  suffer,  insisted  on  twisting  it  up 
in  the  Grecian  style. 

While  she  was  doing  so,,  ce  How 
uice  and  long  your  hair  is,  Miss  Cun* 
ningham  !'?  cried  she.  <c  I  am  so 
sorry  I  have  lost  mine." 

V  Ycü  had  it  cut  to  increase  its 
growth  I  suppcse/'  replied  I. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she;  <c mamma 
cut  it  ofFout  of  spite." 

(f  Out  of  spite  \"  repeated  I,  incre- 
tlulously. 

'*  YeSj  upon  my  word/'  said  she  ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  you'll  say  so  when 
I  teil  you  all  about  it. — A  good  while 
ago,  I  was  asked  to  a  children's  ball, 
and  Mrs.  Belmont's  hair-dresser  (for  I 
should  not  call  her  mamma,  only  I  do 
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it  without  thinking)  came  to  cut  and 
dress  my  hair,  which  was  then  long. 
I  thought  it  looked  very  well ;  and 
when  it  was  finished,  I  went  into  Mrs. 
Belmont's  dressing-room,  whcre  there 
is  a  large  mirror,  like  a  fool  as  I  was, 
that  I  might  see  myself  from  bead  to 
foot.  There  was  an  ornamental  comb 
of  hers  laying  on  tbe  dressing-table., 
and  I  just  stuck  it  in  tbe  side  of  my 
bead.  Papa  came  in,  and  began  to 
praise  my  looks  ;  and  I  don't  know 
bow  it  was,  though  I  had  no  intention 
of  wearing  tbe  comb,  I  quite  forgot 
to  take  it  out. 

cc  Mrs.  Belmont  came  into  the  room 
after  I  was  gone,  and  missed  it,  and  as 
I  bad  been  tbere,  her  woman  said  she 
supposed  I  had  taken  it  to  wear. 

<c  Poor  Dixon  cried  after,  and  told 
nie  she  would  not  have  said  so  for  any 
tbing,  if  she  knew  what  mamma  would 
have  done. 

k2 
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t(  When  I  came  hörne,  papa  was  in 
bed,  and  Mrs.  Belmont  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  footman  told  me  she 
wanted  to  see  me  immediately. 

cc  c  So  you  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  wear  my  comb,  Miss  Belmont?* 
(for  she  always  calls  me  Miss  Belmont) 
cried  she,  as  I  entered'. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  heg  pardon, 
faut  she  would  not  hear  nie.  e  You 
liave  taken  many  impertinent  liberties 
with  me/  said  she,  f  but  this  is  one 
which  you  shall  not  repeat  in  a  hurry.' 

*f  I  had  pulled  the  unlucky  comb 
out,  and  in  doing  so,  my  hair  feil 
down,  There  was  a  large  pair  of 
scissars  on  the  table,  and  before  I  had 
any  notion  of  what  she  intended,  Mrs. 
Belmont  grasped  my  hair,  and  cut  it 
offclose  to  my  neck. 

cc  I  was  finely  vexed  to  be  sure,  and 
cried  heartily  to  see  my  poor  hair  lay 

the  table. 
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rf  Mrs.  Belmont  ordered  me  to  my 
room  ;  but  I  would  not  stir  without 
my  hair,  and  I  vowed  in  the  morning 
I'd  teil  papa. 

fC  I  think  she  was  a  little  frightened 
at  that,  so  she  gave  me  the  hair,, 
which  she  at  first  refused  to  do^  and  I 
went  up  to  my  own  room  ;  but  wheri 
I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  l 
thought  I  should  have  died  with  vexf 
ation.  You  never  saw  such  a  queer, 
little  figure  in  jour  life  as  I  looked. 

ef  Mrs.  Belmont's  woman  came  up 
to  me  as  soon  as  she  had  put  her  mis- 
tress  to  bed,  and  told  me  that  she  had 
mentioned  my  having  taken  the  comb, 
and  begged  my  pardon  a  thousand 
times,  because  she  said  it  was  all 
owing  to  her  having  told  it  to  Mrs. 
Belmont. 

tc  I  was  still  crying,  so  Dixon  began 
to  cry  too,  and  then  I  left  off,  for  I 
w$s  quite  sorry  to  see  her  so  grieved, 

k3 
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as  I  knew  she  meant  no  härm  in  telling 
of  it ;  however  I  still  thought  l'd  let 
papa  know  all  about  it,,  and  I  did  not 
close  my  eyes,  but  longed  for  the 
morning,  that  I  might  complain  to 
him. 

<c  As  I  lay  tossing  and  tumbling 
about,  it  came  into  my  head  all  at 
once.,  how  vexed  poor  papa  would  be. 
He  used  to  say  my  hair  was  exactly 
the  colour  of  my  mother's  when  she 
was  my  age,  and  though  he  lets  Mrs. 
Belmont  have  her  way  in  every  thing, 
I  am  very  certain  he  would  have  taken 
my  part  for  once  ;  and  then  as  he  loves 
quiet  better  than  any  thing  in  the 
world,  how  plagued  he  would  have 
been. 

t(  I  love  papa  dearly,  Miss  Cunning- 
ham.,  and  I  wonld  not  do  any  thing 
to  render  him  unhappy/not  for  all  the 
world. 

"Mrs.  ßelmont's  hair-dresser  came 
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to  nie  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
Dixon,  who  said  mamma  wished  him 
to  make  a  crop  of  ine. 

<c  '  She  has  saved  you  some  trouble, 
however/  thought  I,  as  he  was  run- 
ning  bis  comb  and  scissars  through  my 
hair.  I  was  not  so  much  displeased  with 
myself  thougb,  when  I  saw  it  curled 
nicelj  all  over. 

"  When  I  went  down  to  breakfast, 
papa  looked  surprised,  and  asked  why 
I  had  my  hair  cut;  but  Mrs.  Belmont 
did  not  give  me  time  to  answer,  but 
said  it  was  quite  necessary,  as  it  would 
grow  a  great  deal  better,  and  crops 
were  all  the  rage. 

(<  '  Fashion   in   every   thing   bears 

sovereign    sway/    said    my   poor    de- 

ceived  papa  ;   f  but  I  liked  my  Emma's 

(lowing  ringlets  better  than  those  little 

curls.     However,  my  dear,    (to  Mrs, 

Belmont)  you  are  the  best  judge/ 

fr  I  could  hardly  help  speaking,  my 

k  4 
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dear  Miss  Cunningham,  but  Mrs. 
Belmont  gave  me  a  kind  look  (the 
only  one  I  believe  she  ever  favourcd 
me  with),  and  I  hcld  my  tongue. 

'•'  When  breakfast  was  over,  and  we 
were  alone,  she  said  I  bad  done  riglit 
in  not  inforrmng  papa  about  it,  be* 
cause,  though  in  her  passion  she  had 
cut  it  off,  yet  she  had  for  sorae  time 
intended  I  should  be  made  a  crop  of, 
as  it  was  so  much  smarter  ;  so  that 
she  had  not  imposed  on  papa  in  what 
she  said,  and  I  mustallow  that  I  de- 
served  some  punishment  for  taking  the 
comb  without  her  permission. 

"  I  was  then  reading  the  History  of 
England,  and  the  words  of  poor 
Charles  the  First  came  into  my  mind  ; 
but  I  was  not  content  with  telling  Mrs. 
Belmont,  c  The  punishment  exceeded 
the  offen ce/  for  I  stoutly  insisted  I 
had  not  deserved  any  punishment  at 
all,  and  said  more  in  my  own  defence 
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t-han  I  have  ever  dared  to  do  before  or 
since  ;  and  by  the  patience  with  which 
Mrs.  Belmont  listened  to  me,  I  am 
sure  she  was  afrakl  I  sbould  let  papa 
know  the  truth." 

Here  the  artless  girl  ceased,  and  I 
could  hardlj  refrain  from  blaming 
Mrs.  Belmont  in,  the  harsh  terms- her 
conduct  deserved.  I  told  Emma  she 
had  acted  perfectly  right  in  not  in- 
formiiig  her  father,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment  entered  the  room. 

f<  Your  old  playfellowy  Mr.  Clair- 
ville,  is  just  returned  to  town,  and 
dines  with  us  to-day.,  Emma/'  said  he. 

<e  Oh  dear,  papa  !"  cried  she,,  cc  I 
am  so  glad  of  it;  I  want  him  and  Miss 
Cunningham  tobe  friends. — You  don't 
know  how  much  you  will  like  Mr. 
Clairville/'  continued  she ;  ff  every 
body  loves  him." 

r!  Emma's  favonrites  are  all  para>» 
k.  5 
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gons,  you  know/'  said  Mr.  Belmont, 
smiling;  "  but  in  this  instance,  she 
does  not  exaggerate.  Clairville  is  in- 
deed  a  favourite  with  men,,  women, 
and  children,  and  he  deserves  it ;  but 
I  believe  his  principal  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  Emma  is  the  attention  he  paid  me 
at  the  time  I  lost  her  mother."  Poor 
Mr.  Belmont's  voice  faltered,  and  he 
quitted  us  rather  abruptly. 

"  You  can't  think,  dear  Miss  Cun- 
ningham,  how  very  good  Mr.  Clairville 
was  to  papa.  He  was  here  almost  conti- 
nuallj,  and  I  have  often  thought  it  was 
owing  to  him  that  my  poor  father  did 
not  follow  mamma  ;  and  I  cannot  teil 
you  how  sweet  a  Sensation  I  feel  wheh 
I  reflect,  that  but  for  Mr.  Clairville,  I 
should  have  been  a  destitute  orphan." 

The  dear  girFs  eyes  filled,  and 
throwing  herseif  into  my  arms,  she 
said,    "  I   ought  to    be   grateful   to 
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Heaven  for  sparing  my  dear  papa,  and 
bestowing  on  me  two  such  friends  as 
you  and  Mr.  Clan-ville." 

You  will  not  wonder,  dear  Char- 
lotte,, that  I  was  curious  to  know  whe- 
ther  this  Mr.  Clairville  was  my  hero, 
as  Mrs.  Maxwell  used  sportively  to 
call  him,  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  he  was.  His  attention  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Belmont  could  not  in- 
crease  my  reverence  and  admiration  of 
his  character,  and  I  longed  for  the 
dinner-hour  that  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity  of  conversing  with  him. 

When  we  were  summoned  down 
stairs,  he  was  standing  at  a  window, 
with  his  back  to  us. 

Emma  sprang  forward,  and  wel- 
comed  him  with  the  most  lively  and 
voluble  demonstrations  of  joy. 

He  received  and  returned  the  ca- 
resses  of  the  innocent   and   delighted 

k.  6 
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girl  with  the  same  easy  frankness   he 
would  tbose  of  a  favourite  child. 

(C  Come,  come;  Emma,  you  qui(e 
engross  Mr.  Clairville/'  said  her  fa- 
ther;  cc  you  have  forgot  the  office  you 
insisted  upon  undertaking  this  morn- 
ing,  of  introducing  Miss  Cunningham 
to  him." 

"  Oh  !  so  I  did,  I  protest/'  said 
Emma,  turning  to  me,  and  adding, 
te  Miss  Cunningham — Mr.  Clairville. 
This  lady  has  taken  as  much  pains 
with  me  as  you  used  to  do  ;  I  don't 
desire  you  to  love  her  dcariy,,  for  I  am 
sure  you  will  when  you  know  her." 

What  reply  Clairville  made,  I  cannot 
teil.  I  had  anticipated  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  the  moment  that  was  to  intro- 
duce  me  to  him,  and  now  that  it  was 
arrivedj  a  Sensation  of  embarrassment 
and  restraint,  which  I  had  never 
feit  befcre,  poisoned  the  satisfaction  I 
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thought  to  have  experienced.  I  was 
indeed,  when  with  strangers,  a  little 
subject  to  mauvaise  honte,  but  this 
sentiment  was  quite  different ;  and  de- 
spairing  of  appearing  to  any  advan- 
tage,  I  only  courtesied  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Belmont  did  the  honours  of 
her  table  with  more  than  her  usual 
ungracious  formal  ity.  She  had  all 
that  mean  jealousy  wbich  women  of 
little  minds  feel  towards  those  people 
to  whom  their  husbands  are  partial, 
and  she  both  feared  and  disliked  CJair- 
vilie,  because  she  thought  he  might 
inspire  the  meek-spirited  Mr.  Belmont 
with  the  idea  of  resisting  her  will  and 
pleasure. 

She  did  not,  however,  think  it  po~ 
litic  to  shew  any  open  slight  to  him, 
and  bis  presence  prevented  her  usual 
malignity  in  wresting  poor  Emma's 
words  from  their  real  nieaning,  so  that 
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she  sat  wrapt  up  in  cogitations  not  of 
the  pleasantest  nature. 

Clairville,  however,  eflfectually  pre- 
vented  her  charitable  intention  of 
throwing  a  damp  on  the  happiness  of 
the  party.  Gay,  unaffected,  and  sen- 
sible, I  listened  to  him  with  equal 
pleasure  and  admiration,  and  such  was 
the  magic  of  his  manners  that  my  awk- 
ward  reserve  gave  place  to  ease  and 
confidence. 

There  was  no  other  Company,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  soon  joined  us  in 
the  drawing-room,  though  not  before 
Mrs.  Belmont  had  informed  me  that 
she  detested  authors.  Such  sort  of 
people  were  the  most  unpleasant  com- 
panions  in  the  world,  for  if  you  did 
not  behave  just  as  they  liked,  they 
made  no  scruple  of  clapping  you  into 
their  works  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
she  disliked  so  much  as  the  idea  of 
being  crilicised. 
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When  I  recollected  that  her  fatlier 
had  made  bis  way  through  life  merely 
by  his  literary  talents,  I  could  not  help 
being  surprised  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
daughter,  but  I  had  prudence  enough 
to  make  no  comments  on  her  speech ; 
and  the  Coming  in  of  the  gentlemen  to 
tea,  interrupted  a  second  philippic, 
which  she  had  began. 

After  tea,  Emma,  at  her  father's 
dcsire,,  played  several  simple  airs  on 
the  piano-forte. 

Clairville  complimented  her  on  her 
proficiency,  and  joined  us  afterwards 
in  some  duets. 

Mrs.  Belmontj  who  had  some  taste 
for  music,  gradually  forgot  her  dislike 
to  authors  in  the  pleasure  she  expe- 
rienced  from  Ciairville's  singing  some 
of  her  favourite  songs,  which  he  did 
in  the  most  melodious  voice  I  thoughi 
I  ever  heard. 
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It  was  at  this  iime>  dear  Charlotte, 
that  you  took  up  a  temporary  resi- 
dence  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Belmont's 
intimate  friend,  Madam  D'AIonville, 
and  I  formed  that  agreeable  intimacy 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  settled 
friendship  on  both  sides.  From  this 
period,  you  know  evcry  thing  that  oc- 
curred  to  me,  but  as  you  are  such  an 
unconscionable  girl  to  wish  all  my  ad- 
ventures  recorded,  I  will,,  at  your  de- 
sire,  continue  my  narrative  down  to 
the  present  time. 

For  some  few  months,  nothing  re- 
markable  happencd  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Belmont.  Emma's  affection  for 
me  daily  increased,  and  her  father 
would  sometimes  call  me  bis  other 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  thougb  she  was  out- 
wardly  civil  to  me,  yet  I  saw  with 
pain,,  was  jealous  of  her  husband's  rc- 
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gard  for  me.  When  I  say  jealous,  I 
mean  only  in  the  general  sense  in 
which  she  disliked  all  his  favourites. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  at 
this  period,  gave  rise  to  a  very  serious 
dispute  betvveen  us,  that  but  for  Mr. 
Belmont's  interference,  would  have 
ended  in  my  leaving  the  family. 

Emma  and  myself,  attended  by  a 
servant,  had  one  morning  walked  out 
to  make  some  purchase,  and  returning 
through  Leicester  Square.,  a  meanly 
dressed  and  emaciated  female  held  out 
her  hand  to  solicit  our  charity ;  but 
without  speaking,  Emma,  who  was 
generosity  itself,  put  hers  instinctively 
into  her  pocket,  while  I  surveyed  with 
a  look  of  pitying  scrutiny,  the  pale  and 
trembling  figure  before  me.  A  large 
hat  shaded  a  face,  which,  spite  of  the 
evident  ravages  of  sickness,  misfortune, 
and  perhaps  want,  was  still  beautiful. 
Her  dress  indeed  was  not  calculated 
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to  prejudice  us  in  her  favour  ;  it  was 
the  remains  of  former  flnery,  and 
Ihough  almost  in  tatters,  was  yet  from 
its  form,  very  unfit  for  a  mendicant. 

These  refleclions  darted  across  my 
mind,  while  Emma,  drawing  out  her 
purse,  took  from  it  something  for  the 
poor  girl.  I  hastily  added  my  mite  ; 
but  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  re- 
ceive  it,  she  gave  a  deep  groan,  aud 
fainted  away. 

We  were  very  near  a  confectioner's, 
where  I  ordered  the  servant  to  carry 
her,  and  we  followed. 

We  applied  restoratives  for  some 
time,  in  vain  ;  at  length  she  opened 
her  eyes. 

We  interrogated  her  as  to  where 
her  friends  lived. 

ef  Ah,  madam  !"  cried  she  to  me, 
(<  I  have  no  friends.'* 

te  But  surely,  my  poor  girl/'  said  I, 
ft  you  have  a  home," 
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(t  Yes,  madam,"  replied  she,  "  I 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  poor 
woman,  who,  though  a  stranger,,  has 
given  me  the  shelter  of  her  roof ;  but 
she,  likemyself,  is  perishing  forwant." 

She  now  attempted  to  rise,  but  was 
evidently  unable  to  walk. 

A  man  who  was  in  the  shop  when 
we  entered,  and  had  remained  there 
during  this  scene,  now  begged  to  speate 
with  me,  and  with  a  significant  look, 
observed,  that  I  was  a  very  3*0 ung 
lady,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  prevent 
my  charity,  but  he  was  sure  that 
girl  was  not  a  proper  object  of  it,  as 
she  certainly  was  a  woman  of  the 
town. 

I  own  I  had,  from  her  dress,  a  vague 
suspicion  that  this  might  be  the  case, 
and  for  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to 
leave  her  some  money,  and  take  Emma 
away  directly ;  but  when  I  again 
looked  at  her,  there  was  something  in 
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her  ingenuous  coizntcnance  that  con- 
>iiiced  me,  however  faulty  sbe  might 
liave  been,  she  was  not  utierly  aban- 
doned. 

ff  The  Almighty,"  thought  I,  "  has 
tbrown  in  my  way  an  opportunity  per- 
ljaps of  rescuing  a  fellow  creature 
from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  I 
have  myself  been  an  unprotectcd  wan-% 
derer,  and  but  for  bis  mercy  in  raising 
me  up  friends,  Heaven  only  knows  to. 
what  extremes  I  might  have  been 
driven. — Do  you  live  far  from  this  ?" 
said  I  to  the  woman. 

Cf  Only  in  Street,   madam," 

replied  she. 

tc  But  you  are  not  able  to  walk 
even  that  little  way,  I  fear,"  re- 
joined  I. 

'■  Could  not  we  go  home  with 
her  ?"  timidly  whispered  Emma. 

"  I  was  thinking,  if  you  had  no 
objection  to  return  with  James,  that  I 
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\vould  take  Charge  of  the  poor  thing, 
dear  Emma,,  for  I  do  not  think  it  right 
for  you  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
business/'  said  I. 

Emma  readily  consented,  and  James 
calljng  a  coach,  we  placed  the  girl  in 
it ;  I  followed,  and  the  coach  man  re- 
ceived  Orders  to  drive  to  No.  6,  in 
■ Street. 

The  poor  creature,  who  was  now 
fecovered,  began  a  multitnde  of  apo- 
logies  for  the  meanness  of  the  place  to 
which  she  was  about  to  conduct  me. 
Her  ianguage,  though  not  vulgär, 
Was  extremely  simple,  and  there  was  a 
rusticity  in  her  manncrs  that  accorded 
but  ill  with  the  style  of  her  dress, 
which  I  now  verv  minutely  surveyed. 
It  was,  or  rather  had  been  a  beautiful 
India  muslin,  handsomely  trimmed 
with  face,  and  made  in  the  highest 
style  of  fashion  of  the  preceding  year, 
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with  a  mantle  of  the  same  without  any 
trimming. 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the 
house  she  lived  in.  It  was  a  chandler's 
shop  ;  and  \ve  had  four  pair  of  stairs 
to  ascend  to  reach  the  most  miserable 
dwelling  I  ever  entered.  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  it  was  possible  for 
any  thing  to  exceed  the  wretchedness 
I  had  witnessed  in  the  cabbins  of  the 
distressed  peasantry  in  Ireland,  but 
this  was  a  scene  of  abject  want  which 
beggars  all  description. 

A  few  dirty  blankets  were  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  wrapt  in  thern,  was 
a  female  figure  who  looked  famine 
personified.  An  old  broken  chair, 
and  a  small  stool,  were  the  only  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room,  The  day, 
though  fine,  was  cold  ;  but  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance  of  a  fire. 

"  God  has  sent   this  good  lady  to 
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t)ur  relief,  Mrs.  Milwood,"  said  my 
companion,  as  we  entered. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
refreshments  with  me  from  the  confec- 
tioner's,  and  I  now  approached  the 
poor  w oman,  and  offered  her  a  cordial. 
I  had  some  trouble  to  persuade  her  to 
partake  sparingly  of  the  little  niceties 
I  set  before  her,  for  her  hunger  was 
extreme. 

She  blessed  me  a  thousand  times  for 
my  gcodness,  and  poor  Mary  for  find- 
ing  me  out,  and  bringing  me  to  save 
them  from  death,  as  she  said. 

Mary,  though  nearly  as  much  re-* 
duced  as  her  friend,  ate  with  more 
moderation. 

I  did  not  ask  any  questions  tili  they 
had  finished  their  meal,  and  I  then  en- 
quired  of  Mary,  the  cause  of  her  pre- 
sent  distressed  Situation 

Her  artless  tale  was  soori  told  ;  but 
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as  I  thirik  this  chapter  sufficientlv 
long;  I  must  make  it  the  subject  of 
anofher. 
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